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The Bulletin carries no reference to the report of the Commission to 
inquire into the Laurier Theatre fire, in Montreal, in January, 1927. The 
result of the trial of the owners, etc., was not available when the ma- 
terial for the bulletin went to press. It was felt that the subject could 
be dealt with, fully, only with the results of both hearings available. 
Summaries will appear in the next Bulletin. 
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INTERIM REPORT OF THE CANADIAN COUNCIL ON CHILD 
WELFARE, JUNE TO OCTOBER, 1927. 
Administration. 


Following the annual meeting’s authority, arrangements were made 
with the new Children’s Bureau, at Ottawa, to add Miss Kathleen Snow- 
don of Ottawa, to our staff, and to release her on a part time basis to direct 
the Bureau. Miss Snowdon is a graduate of the Toronto Social Service 
Department, and was formerly executive secretary of the Ottawa Welfare 
Bureau. For the last two years, she has been in charge of the Household 
Budgeting Department with the T. Eaton Company, Toronto. Miss 
Snowdon is admirably fitted in training, experience and personality for the 
work required in the position outlined. Miss Snowdon will work largely 
in the field of child care and protection, handling inquiries, special studies, 
field-work, etc., in this section. 

Finances. 


The finances, which last autumn improved very considerably, will re- 
quire the active effort of the executive members this autumn. For the first 
time in two years, it has been necessary to draw heavily on the reserve 
amount carried in our regular account. This makes it imperative to obtain 
some special donations in the near future. 

Requests for services of various kinds continue to pour in on the 
office. Existing services, such as the pre-natal letters, etc., are only partial- 
ly effective, because staff and resources allow us to work at a minimum in- 
stead of a maximum degree. An annual income of $5,000.00 in addition to 
present revenue, would allow us to make the Council one of the most effec- 
tive forces in Canadian life. 

Publications. 

THE PROCEEDINGS of the Annual Meeting have been edited and 
are now at press. 

Publications released during the last three months are: 

Study Outlines of Child Welfare Problems............... 5,000 copies. 

A Guide to Your Reading on Child Welfare 5,000 copies. 

The Home Training of the Blind Child 1,000 copies. 

What Is Malnutrition? 5,000 copies. 

August 15, 1927—Child Welfare News 1,200 copies. 

At Press :— 
The Juvenile Court in Law 2,000 copies. 
The Juvenile Court in Action / 
To Press in October :— 
Infant Mortality in a Canadian City—The Montreal Child Welfare 
Study. 
Poster :— 
Every Canadian’s Heritage. 
A health and recreation poster, for which the C.P.R. kindly sup- 
plied the plates. 
Well Children Examination Forms. 
Through the generous co-operation of the Dominion Department 








of Health, a sample card and covering note re the Health 
Examination Forms are being mailed with the Current issue 
of “Abstracts of Public Health Literature.” 


Charts :— 
Nine excellent charts are now ready for publication: 
Two on Infant Mortality—repeating the popular 1925 charts for 1926, 
with Quebec rates included. 
Two on Child Health— 
One—“A Clean Bill of Health,” 
One—A Chart showing the size of the infant’s stomach and warn- 
ing against over-feeding. 
Two on Child Placing (Toronto Infants’ Home). 
One showing reduced mortality grades. 
One showing effect on financial outlay, receipts, etc. 
Three on School Attendance, Literacy and Dependency. 
One—The relation of School Attendance and Literacy in seventy- 
nine cities of Canada. 
One—The relation of Literacy and School Attendance of children 
in relation to literacy and dependency of parents. 
One—Comparative school attendance—Canada, Australia and the 
United States. 


“The Curlytails.” 


Arrangements have been made for the financing of 25,000 copies of 
the Curlytails, in French, for free distribution. 


Special Activities: 


The B.C. Survey has been completed and copies of the report are in 
great demand in Canada and the United States. All expenses in connec- 
tion therewith have been met entirely from B.C. funds. Constructive de- 
velopments have already followed. Miss Laura Holland, Toronto, has been 
engaged as Director of the Vancouver Children’s Aid Society. Misses 
Collins and Whitman, also of Toronto, have been appointed as her field 
workers. 

The Children’s Bureau, Ottawa, inaugurated as the result of the Coun- 
cil’s efforts, has been four months in operation and is proving most effec- 
tive in Ottawa’s complicated problems in this field. 


The Juvenile Immigration Survey: Mrs. MacGregor completed her 
study of four hundred case records, and began her work with the Migration 
Societies in the early spring. This was interrupted due to her illness, but 
resumed in June. Mrs. MacGregor met with cordial co-operation from 
some of the agencies, but was refused any assistance from others. This 
has seriously affected the method of study, and has necessitated certain 
changes of plan. This summer, she has visited the Cossar Farm in New 
Brunswick, and the Middlemore Home at Halifax. She has still to visit 
Quebec and other Ontario centres, as well as the provincial boys’ training 
centres. The Survey gives considerable promise of providing valuable 
leadership in our migration problems. 

Shernfold School: Shernfold School opened for pupils on September 
15th. This development has moved along very satisfactory lines. The 
local Committee has met with very encouraging financial support. The 
Canadian National Committee for Mental Hygiene has been most generous 
in its assistance. The Sisters of St. John the Divine have assumed almost 
entire responsibility for furnishing the School. Inquiries received exceeded 
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the agreed registration, but very careful selection was made of the cases 
accepted, and the School opened with only a small group of pupils. Pre- 
sent registration includes pupils from Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. It 
is probable that day pupils may be admitted also, at a later date. 

Crippled Children’s Committee: Work is proceeding slowly on the 
compilation and classification of hospitals equipped to do orthopaedic 
work, preliminary to handing the study over to the Dominion Department 
of Health. 

Blind Children: The Canadian National Institute for the Blind and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics have co-operated in the preparation of the 
report on Blind Children in Canada, which the League of Nations Com- 
mittee requested the Council to prepare. 

Autumn Plans. 

The Secretary made her first Council trip to the Maritimes, beginning 
work in New Brunswick on September 19th. 

The New Brunswick arrangements were made by Miss Dykeman, with 
the support of Dr. Melvin, Chief Officer of Health. In New Brunswick, her 
work was almost entirely on Child Health, and on Child Care and Protec- 
tion. A Conference was arranged in St. John, at the close of her trip, at 
which Dr. Fleming was also a speaker. Visits were made to 12 N.B. 
centres. 

The Nova Scotia arrangements were in the able hands of Judge Blois, 
and included intensive work in Halifax City and visits to several other 
centres. Altogether 11 centres were visited. 

A short visit was also made to Prince Edward Island under Miss 
Mona Wilson’s arrangement, where excellent meetings were held with 
social agency boards, as well as public meetings at Summerside and 
Charlottetown. 

The office is attempting to bring to a preliminary draft, the directory 
of Child Welfare Agencies in Canada, and to advance the compilation of 
the provincial legislation re illegitimacy. 

Work is now proceeding on the 1927 edition of the White List, which 
it has been suggested should be renamed as “The List” or “The Selected 
List” to avoid the invidious suggestion of “The White List.” 

The compilation of legislation on admissions of minors, safety regula- 
tions, etc., re Motion Picture Theatres, has also been advanced. 

The ‘Age of Consent’ report is almost ready for ieee 
Delinquency Study. 

Arrangements have now been made through our allen to co-operate 
in a study of Recidivism in the Industrial Schools, etc. 





Helping the Malnourished Child to Help Himself—Samuel Adams 
Cohen, M.D., in the March issue of “Hospital Social Service.” 

Classifying the causes of malnutrition, under physical defects, lack of 
home control, overfatigue and strain, faulty habits and insufficient food, 
improper food, the writer states that all of these causes, with the exception 
of the first, center largely about improper training in the home, and that is 
the very reason why malnutrition in children is so difficult to treat. 

While a gain in weight is an important index of success in treating 
malnourished children, the writer points out that it is not the sole index, 
and the ability of malnourished children to take care of themselves is of 
more final import than a gain in weight, for with self-help come other 
desirable qualities which contribute to mental and physical health, and these 
habits of self-help the child will carry on to and through adult life. 
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Child CHelfare in the Maritimes. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 


New Brunswick, is the most extensive of the Eastern Maritime Prov- 
inces of Canada, and differs greatly in general character and population 
from its neighbours, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. It is a far- 
flung province, almost square in shape, with a depth of some 230 miles, 
and a breadth at its broadest area, of 190 miles. Sea washed along the 
northern, east, and southern boundaries, it has a lengthy coastline of over 
600 miles. Along a great part of the northern boundary it touches Quebec, 
borders Maine almost entirely throughout its western length, and on the 
south fringes Nova Scotia for about eighteen miles along the bay and isth- 
mus which saves the latter province from insular isolation. Thus New 
Brunswick possesses all the advantages, as well as the many perplexing 
problems of a great inland as well as a Maritime province. The large area 
of her 28,000 square miles creates a vast, sparsely settled interior, affording 
many of the problems of the hinterland stretches of the upper Canadian 
provinces. Lumbering, farming, fishing, shipping, and various lines of 
manufacturing occupy her 387,000 people. St. John, the great doorway to 
this developing province is one of the finest harbours on all the seven 
seas, and one of the few Canadian ports whose welcome is open the year 
round when ice has closed the busy portals of Montreal and Quebec. And 
St. John, consequently, with all its advantages, must pay the heavy social 
costs of any important terminal city,—she receives many of the social 
obligations that departing guests abandon, and is the unfortunate sieve 
for many of the residual problems that newly arrived and transient popu- 
lation chooses to escape. 

The province is predominantly English speaking, and rural in popu- 
lation. St. John, with its 60,000 population is the natural hub of the 
province. Moncton is a growing railway and industrial centre. Frederic- 
ton, the capital, situated near the headwaters of the St. John River, is one 
of the most beautiful of Canadian cities. Its perfect cathedral and its de- 
lightful Legislative Assembly Buildings are among the finest jewels 1 
Canada’s casket of rich possessions. As long ago as 1692, Fredericton was 
the seat of government of old Acadia, and someway, one senses the mellow 
sweetness of a rich and quiet past, in the elm-shaded highways and pleas- 
ant river stretches of this sequestered capital, of a province of tremendous 
potentialities. Sackville, set like a precious and glowing stone, in the fer- 
tile level beauty of the Tantramar marshes is an ideal university town. 
Chatham and Newcastle, twin towns, of lumbering importance, seem to 
hold the glorious Miramichi, in their imprisoning clasp. St. Stephen, on 
the St. Croix, is a pleasant southern town, where chocolates and cotton 
plants vie with its beauty, in impressing the memory with its name. Wood- 
stock, nearer the centre of the province is a hurrying town, of unusual beau- 
y, its Island Park, afloat, on the swirling river, being one of the most un- 
usual, and beauteous little glimpses one might gather in many a year. The 
towns of the north,—Bathurst, Grand Falls, Edmunston, Campbellton,— 
are different, distinctly different in type and character, from the softly 

“settling” communities of the south. They are as yet “rough hewn,’— 
hurrying, bustling, developing, with the sounds of blasting, and of build- 
ing echoing through their newly paved or widened streets. They are the 
centres of the power, lumbering, pulp and paper activities. Life is not yet 
as settled, nor subdued as in the towns and cities where the Loyalists came, 
a hundred and fifty years or more ago. 
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The entire urban population does not exceed 125,000, the remaining 
265,000 to 270,000 of New Brunswick’s population being scattered through 
its small towns and villages and the confines of its fifteen counties. All but 
about 20,000 of the entire population is Canadian born, mostly English, 
Scotch and Irish descent. There are many thousands of the old Acadian 
French population, along the shores of the Gulf, forming the predomin- 
ant population of Gloucester, Kent and Westmoreland counties. In the 
northern counties, particularly Madawaska, the predominant population is 
also French-speaking, but not of the old Acadian stock. These counties 
have been settled by a heavy tide of French Canadian settlers, who have 
moved south from Quebec. The English speaking population is largely of 
United Empire Loyalist stock, or descended from British migration direct 
from the British Isles. It is to be regretted, that for some unstated reason 
New Brunswick seems to have been disregarded in the heavy migration 
movements of recent years. 
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Obviously, with an area of such extent, so sparsely settled, and with so 
many small towns and villages, largely dependent upon the policies and 
activities of the particular privately controlled industries, that may be 
their respective mainstays, there is great need for strongly organized pro- 
vincial responsibility in the provision of social or welfare services. Un- 
fortunately, however, due perhaps to the uneven rate of development of 
different parts of the province this has not been the case. Some of the 
older and larger communities have organized their own services, to greater 
or less degree, but these have been hampered by the lack of adequate pro- 
vincial machinery and legislation to allow full and effective operation of 
their facilities. Certain minimum provision has been made through the 
county system of poor relief, on the old English parish basis, for the allevi- 
ation of extreme suffering or distress, but both provincial consciousness of 
and public provision for, the constructive treatment of most child welfare 
problems are deplorably inadequate in this attractive and extensive prov- 
ince. 


Child Health. 


New Brunswick, towards the close of the war, devoted herself with 
remarkable interest and energy, to an intensive study of her public health 
problem. Conditions were found to require immediate consideration, and 
that consideration was generously and courageously given. In 1918, New 
Brunswick enacted one of the finest Public Health Acts in the Dominion of 
Canada and appointed the first Minister of Public Health in the British 
Empire. The province was divided into three Health Districts, each under 
the control of a full-time Medical Officer of Health. For the organisation 
of school health work, the province was again divided into six areas, with 
a full time medical school inspector in charge of each. No other province 
in Canada has yet made such complete provision for a full time staff of 
medical school inspectors. Provision was made for the vaccination of 
every child against smallpox, and for the complete examination of every 
school child. The medical records are filed in the school and in the central 
registry, maintained by the Chief Medical Officer for the province in 
Fredericton. One of the most complete Health Centres in Canada was es- 
tablished in St. John, and continues to function admirably, as the co-ordin- 
ating centre of all public health work in that city. Demonstration public 
health nurses: were appointed in many centres throughout the province. Re- 
sults were immediately perceptible. That almost infallible barometer of 
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the health and effectiveness of the health services of a community, the in- 
fant mortality rate dropped in four years (from 1920 to 1924) from 134.9 
per 1,000 to 102.5 per 1,000. Unfortunately, however, that lack of a provin- 
cial public consciousness evident in many of the social problems of New 
3runswick seemed to evince itself in this field. In spite of the excellent de- 
monstration work, made possible by the Red Cross Society, many of the 
communities allowed their nurses to go. The provincial appropriations to 
allow for adequate maintenance and extension of the nursing services were 
not forthcoming. St. John’s splendid compulsory milk pasteurization legis- 
lation was allowed to go “by the board.” The medical school inspectors were 
forced to carry on, without the vitalizing follow-up work of the public 
health nurse. The infant mortality rate hovered about the 100 mark for a 
couple of years, but in 1926, rose abruptly again to 106.3, and remains the 
highest in Canada outside Quebec. Dr. Melvin, the Chief Medical Health 
Officer, and his associates are carrying on a heroic crusade for the awaken- 
ing of public opinion to the necessity of more energetic efforts to save the 
human life of the province, but public apathy, except in a few enterprising 
centres remains undisturbed. The Red Cross Society, through the Juniors, 
and the Home Nursing services are endeavouring to spread the gospel of 
public health, and its value. The Junior Red Cross carried through a sur- 
vey of crippled children that revealed hundreds in need of remedial care. 
The Victorian Order of Nurses, in five centres is carrying on its magnifi- 
cent bedside nursing services, in some cases attempting to combine school 
health and public health effort. In five or six centres, the Department of 
Health has succeeded in having a public health nurse appointed. In St. 
John, intensive work through two infant welfare nurses has reduced the 
infant mortality 40%. But with inadequate appropriations and a lack of 
general appreciation of the value of public health work, both public and 
voluntary agencies have a heavy and at times discouraging task before 
them. A greater public interest and consciousness of the vital necessity 
of more adequate health services, for the saving of human lives, that are, 
at present, being unnecessarily lost in New Brunswick, are required if the 
admirable health legislation and machinery of this province is not to be 
rendered largely abortive, by starvation in finances and personnel. 


New Brunswick has been aroused to a greater interest in her tubercu- 
losis problem, and has participated energetically in the work of the Mari- 
time Tuberculosis Commission. But this programme too, is greatly hamp- 


ered by the lack of any adequate or widespread nursing service in the 
province. 


Child Labour and School Attendance. 


New Brunswick has the second oldest university in Canada, and a 
Normal School, whose standards of admission and instruction rank among 
the very highest in Canada. Recently, developments in technical education, 
both in reference to provision for adolescent and adult education are a cred- 
it to the province. The night schools show a particularly high percentage 
of enrolment. The itinerant instructors, and short winter courses, adapted 
to the varying needs of varying communities admirably illustrate an ef- 
fective “linking of learning with labour” to the advantage of individual 
and community. 

However, in this field of child protection again, New Brunswick is 
lacking in any general sense of provincial consciousness of responsibility 
for any minimum standard of protection or opportunity for its child life. 
New Brunswick is the only province in Canada without some provincial 
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wide standard of protection of her children against the evil effects of prem- 
ature industrial toil. Quebec has no compulsory school attendance legisla- 
tion but Quebec has provision in her factory legislation for the prohibi- 
tion of the industrial employment of children under 16 years of age, or not 
up to a certain standard of literacy. New Brunswick provides for compul- 
sory school attendance from the age of 6 to 16 years in urban areas and 7 
to 12 years in rural areas, but only where the local authorities implement 
such legislation by special resolution. A special act, applicable to the cen- 
tres of perhaps greatest employment activity, St. John, Moncton, Newcastle 
and Chatham sets the compulsory attendance limit at 14 years only, for 
these four cities. The experience of New Brunswick in such legislation is 
the inevitable and consistent experience of such provision “at local option,” 
—the areas where it is most needed, most consistently ignore or neglect it. 
In the lack of any provision, such as Quebec possesses, there is no protec- 
tion whatever, in certain parts of New Brunswick, of the age at which a 
child may be permanently and continuously employed in industry. And New 
Brunswick is showing the effect of such a lack. The illiteracy rate, even for 
the population ten years of age and over, is the highest of the Canadian 
provinces. The rural rate is between three and four times the urban rate. 
This is to be expected, for local action in enforcing school attendance is 
more effective and widespread in urban areas. In fact, the urban illiteracy 
rate compares most favourably with that of the rest of Canada. The rela- 
tion between the illiteracy and lack of school attendance is evident in the 
fact that New Brunswick has the poorest school attendance rate, of any 
province in Canada (taking eleven years, the .age of highest average at- 
tendance in Canada, as the gauge). The fact that the illiteracy and poor 
school attendance occur in “pockets,” as it were, indicate the almost hope- 
less task with which the provincial educational authorities of New Bruns- 
wick are faced in the absence of provincial regulation in either school or 
factory laws, and no general machinery for the prevention of truancy, etc. 
There is a disposition in parts of New Brunswick to ascribe this condition 
to special circumstances prevailing in specified parts of the province and to 
leave it at that. But the fact that an analysis of the statistics for the whole 
province reveals that in six counties, containing over fifty per cent of the 
rural children of school age in New Brunswick, only seventy-two per cent 
were at school, does not augur well for the future development, and intelli- 
gent guidance of the province, when these children, forming half the rural 
population will have come to adult citizenship. It would appear that the 
educational authorities of New Brunswick, as well as the health authori- 
ties, require a greater measure of intelligent public interest in the prob- 
lems with which they are faced, and stronger support from the citizen 
body, in seeing that they are provided with adequate and effective equip- 
ment, with which to remedy these conditions. 

Playgrounds Commissions operate in one or two centres. St. John has 
recently provided through the Service Clubs, a splendid fresh air camp, but 
the splendid free kindergartens so long operated by a group of public spir- 
ited citizens are being abandoned for lack of funds. 


Child Care and Protection. 

New Brunswick, like the seven other English speaking provinces of 
Canada has a province-wide statute of child protection legislation 
based on the Ontario Children’s Protection Act of 1893. But New Bruns- 
wick unlike those other provinces, has not one official in its employ, defi- 
nitely charged with the administration of the Act, (The Children’s Protec- 








tion Act, 1919), or the discharge of the responsibilities, which that Act 
definitely contemplates are to be fulfilled by the “Superintendent of Depen- 
dent and Neglected Children. That Act definitely states that certain obliga- 
tions are to be assumed and carried out by Children’s Aid Societies, Orphan- 
ages, etc., and makes provision for certain municipal financial responsibili- 
ties, which in the absence of any settlement, are assumed by the province: 
but provides no administrative nor financial assistance to the municipalities 
or agencies on the part of the government that imposes and has the power 
to enforce these obligations. The resulting situation is a most unsatisfac- 
tory one, both for the particular communities and for the groups of phil- 
anthropic citizens who have assumed any social responsibilities in this 
field. St. John, Moncton, Fredericton and Sackville have formed Children’s 
Aid Societies. But, in the absence of any provincial supervision or assist- 
ance, the Societies in these communities find themselves faced with a 
discouraging load of responsibility both in administration and finance. 
They are called on because they have organized to meet their own problems, 
to face problems fron other parts of the province that crowd in upon them 
because of the absence of any machinery to implement the provincial Act. 
They also are forced to work without the sympathetic co-operation from 
provincial sources which would come with a provincial officer, enforcing 
the Act. They are unable to reach far afield, to co-ordinate the work on 
their cases where relatives reside elsewhere in the province, or where 
children are shifted into them from other provinces or the neighbouring 
United States. 


The position in which the Orphanages find themselves is even more 
discouraging. At St. John, there are two huge Orphanages—the Protestant 
Orphans’ Home with 240 children, and the Roman Catholic Orphanages 
for St. John district with a population of 249. It was impossible to ascer- 
tain the number of Orphanages with their population in New Brunswick, 
for in the absence of any provincial department dealing with the subject, 
there is no provincial system of return. From conversation with different 
well-informed people, though, one gathers that throughout the province 
there are numerous Roman Catholic Convents and Schools where the 
Sisters are obliged, by force of the social needs, to accommodate consider- 
able numbers of dependent and neglected children. Estimates of the total 
number of such children so provided for, ran from 1,000 to 1,800 children 
In addition, due to the lack again of provincial enforcement of the Act, 
many bright, normal little children are brought in different counties into 
the County poor homes, with the dependent aged, infirm and-senile. No 
more socially indefensible practice was ever denounced by Dickens than 
this indiscriminate placing of young child life in these shelters. 


Under these circumstances, the orphanages and like agencies are 
practically penalized for what they attempt to do. Applications for ad- 
mission pour in upon them from all parts of the province. They have 
no provincial department, or other machinery upon which they can call 
for effective field services, to examine the needs of the cases that demand 
care, or to enforce parental obligations which the natural guardians are 
attempting to evade. Nor is there one dollar available from provincial 
sources, to enable them to provide such services for themselves. They 
receive no public monies assistance for the custodial care which they 
give, beyond in one or two cases a grant of about $100.00 towards the cost 
of a school maintained in the institution. There is no provincial service 
on which they can call for homefinding, and child placing for the hundreds 
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of normal children whom some of their officers were quite frank in saying 
they would rather see placed out in private family homes. Through their 
3oard members and financial agents, the clergy, etc., some of the institu- 
tions have been able to find adoptive homes for a small number—perhaps 
three a month—but they are naturally concerned over the follow-up and 
supervision services which they are unable to give, and which are not 
otherwise provided. Prosperous counties and communities which should, 
in all justification, have their own local Children’s Aid Societies or Com- 
mittees, lacking any stimulus or pressure from outside sources which a 
provincial Department would give, are ignorant of problems within their 
areas; shift them to the agencies or communities equipped to handle their 
own, or are forced to allow them to drift until disaster beyond remedy 
occurs, or conditions are such as to force some kind of action, somewhere, 
by someone. The result is that New Brunswick is loaded beyond all 
proper proportion with a heavy population of children in institutions of 
varying kinds: that the burden is increasing, not decreasing: that it is 
being left to private endeavour without official leadership, supervision or 
assistance, and that it is rapidly reaching the point where private charity 
will break under the accumulating burden. Outside of a little work by 
two or three Children’s Aid Committees, and the Associated Charities of 
St. John, there is practically no equipment for preventive work. There 
is no clearly perceived nor definitely outlined sphere of demarcation 
between public and private responsibility in the field of child welfare 
administration and financing. New Brunswick is greatly in need of detailed 
study, and a clear understanding on that basis, of the division of respon- 
sibilities in this field. 

In the case of the child born out of wedlock, New Brunswick’s legis- 
lation is the most ineffective in Canada, with the exception of the outworn 
clauses of the Code of Lower Canada. Consequently, this group of children 
contribute very heavily to the institutional content of the problem. There 
is this to be said, however, that the finest piece of legislation that New 
Brunswick could place upon the statute books would be almost equally 
ineffective until there is some public provision for an officer, charged with 
the responsibilities of child care and protection in the employ of the 
provincial government of New Brunswick. 


The excuse of the expense of such a departure is an argument as 
specious as it is indefensible. The salary and maintenance of such an 
officer by the province of New Brunswick would not cost that province 
more per year at the present time than it costs one of the orphanages to 
keep a dozen children twelve months. And that officer would prevent many 
times twelve children “coming on” charity or state aid during that year, 
in addition to providing gradually a network of co-ordinated services 
across the province, for the prevention of much tragedy and loss, and 
for the re-establishment in normal life of hundreds of children at present 
charges on public or private charity. 


The Problem of the Feebleminded. 


A survey conducted a few years ago, revealed the fact that New 
Brunswick, like many other Canadian provinces, had been almost culpably 
negligent of her responsibilities toward this problem. Her present 
government has taken a keen interest in this social question, and during 
the past session of the Legislature made generous provision for a careful 
survey of the extent and nature of New Brunswick’s problem in this field. 
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A “census” of the feebleminded is being taken at present, through the 
medical school inspectors. In the light of the information thus gained, 
it 1s expected that New Brunswick will decide, at the coming session of 
the Legislature, what procedure will be followed, and what provision 
adopted for more adequate treatment of a heavy, social responsibility. 
Auxiliary classes exist already in four centres. She is to be congratulated 
on her action, in facing the situation as she has. 


Juvenile Delinquency. 


New Brunswick has provision for the commitment of delinquent 
boys to an industrial school, and participates with the other two Maritime 
provinces, in support of the very creditable Maritime Home for Girls at 
Truro. New Brunswick also participates with the other two provinces in 
the maintenance of the somewhat unique home at Coverdale (Moncton, 
N.B.), for the care of women over 16 years of age, committed from the 
courts on indeterminate sentence. But New Brunswick, while participating 
with her sister provinces in these developments, has left her social workers 
and agencies inexpressibly handicapped, by forcing all the investigation, 
commitment, etc., of such cases to run through the regular routine of 
ordinary legal procedure. All the legal work under the Children’s Protection 
Act is similarly handicapped. New Brunswick is the only province in 
Canada which has left its child life entirely without the beneficent protec- 
tion of the Dominion Juvenile Delinquents Act, and its social agencies with- 
out the generous and facile provisions of its broad, permissive clauses. Not 
even in its larger centres has the Act ever been proclaimed. It is the only 
province in Canada where the Act is not in force in one square mile of its 
area, 


Conclusion. 


Seeking the explanation, as to why the province in Canada which 
passed the first Adoption Act, enacted a Children’s Protection Act as long 
ago as 1913, and has figured so prominently in much of our history, should 
—on the whole—be one of the most backward provinces in Canada, as 
far as provision for child welfare is concerned, one naturally jumps at 
the conclusion that the provincial government is responsible. The provincial 
government is not primarily responsible. A government is charged with 
the interpretation of public opinion and the provision of what the public 
demands, in so far as those demands conform with the dictates of good 
citizenship, and conduce to the sound development of the state. It is the 
office of a wise and statesmanlike administration, of course, to perceive, 
and provide whenever practicable, those things for the public good, which 
a leader of keen and broad vision apprehends before the mass of public 
opinion may be educated to the need. But one cannot escape the conviction 
that government inactivity in the field of child protection in New Brunswick 
is the result of a public apathy and indifference that is unfortunately 
widespread. Certain communities, certain organizations and certain groups 
of representative citizens within both, are carrying the full responsibility 
of public interest and popular support of much of New Brunswick’s welfare 
work. Certain New Brunswick journals are perhaps better informed and 
more sympathetic toward child welfare work than one would find in many 
centres in Canada. But public indifference and complacency in some areas, 
and complete public ignorance in others, are the dead weights depressing 
New Brunswick below many of the prevailing standards in Canada, in the 
field of child welfare. New Brunswick must be “stabbed broad awake” 
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to existing conditions, and the need of more adequate provision to meet 
them. Once her interest is sufficiently aroused, all her past history and 
good traditions, her splendid resources, and undoubtedly reviving pros- 
perity, give good warrant that she will be neither slow nor penurious in 


correcting conditions that are unworthy her splendid past, and undoubted 
future. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Nova Scotia has made most creditable progress in the last five to ten 
years in her provision for the protection and development of her child 
life. A spirit of generous and humane interest, and of energy and confi- 
dence permeates workers and public alike. In fact, however, this new 
spirit of quiet confidence, of buoyant hopefulness, of energy and of a cer- 
tain determination of effort and achievement seems to impregnate the life 
and atmosphere of this delightful province. Nova Scotia seems to have 
come to a fresh burgeoning of life and hope in very recent years. As one 
travels north, south, east and west over her pleasant hills and valleys, one 
feels that it is abundantly justified, and that here is a province and a people 
who, as in the old days of our fathers, are again about to exercise a domin- 
ating influence in national life and thought. 

Nova Scotia can claim as an historical fact, to be the oldest known 
part of our great land, for recent studies seem to have established beyond 
all doubt that Lief Ericson touched at the headland near Yarmouth. And 
that more than 400 years ago, John Cabot landed from the Matthew, to fly 
the Standard of the British King in Cape Breton Island. 

The Province is a long narrow peninsula with Chignecto isthmus eat- 
en into on the east by the waters of Northumberland Stait, and on the west 
by the Bay of Fundy. Three hundred and seventy four miles in length, its 
breadth varies from 60 to 100 miles. At the extreme north lies “the Island” 
which to Nova Scotians means the four counties of Cape Breton, lying 
beyond the Straits of Canso. Here lie the greatest coal fields on the At- 
lantic seaboard, interspersed with some of the most glorious lake and hill 
country in North America, with pleasant fishing and farming communities 
stretching to the inland. The glorious harbour of Sydney is the open door 
of the north. The southerly coast of the mainland is indented with some 
of the finest harbours on the seaboard, and almost in the centre lies Cana- 
da’s splendid winter port, and the Imperial Navy’s North Atlantic base— 
Halifax, a city of good renown, and warm affection in the minds and hearts 
of Canada. The interior contains the beautiful and expansive Annapolis 
Valley, an unbroken stretch of fertile valleys, rich fruitlands and pleasant 
comfortable homes. At the western end of the province lies the pleasant 
old Acadian land of Grand Pré romance, and Annapolis Royal, the capital 
of old Nova Scotia until 1750, and the oldest European settlement north of 
Florida. Here, too, is beautiful Digby, the centre of the cod fishing in- 
dustry. In the south-west is Lunenburg, the centre of the fishing fleet, and 
the scene this summer of one of the most devastating tragedies rending a 
province that long has known the loss of those whose men “go down to the 
sea in ships.” Over a hundred men of the Lunenburg fleet were lost in the 
terrific gale of August 24th. There is not a family, nor a village in the 
fishing area that does not mourn an unreturning mariner. Fishing, farm- 
ing, fruit-growing, mining, shipbuilding, manufacturing, and lumbering 
engage the activities of this pleasant old province by the sea. 
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Nova Scotia is perhaps the most homogeneous of all the Canadian 
provinces, except Prince Edward Island. Of her 525,000 inhabitants, more 
than 95% have been born British subjects. Of the total population almost 
78% are of British and about 11% of French Acadian stock, who settled in 
Louisburg (Cape Breton) and in the fertile salt marshes of Acadia—the 
“Clair country” in and about Digby and Yarmouth. The British settlers 
are the descendants of 2,500 disbanded soldiers, who founded Halifax in 
1749, and of 25,000 Highlanders who settled Pictou, Colchester and Cape 
Breton at the close of the 18th century. Nova Scotia also sheltered nearly 
40,000 United Empire Loyalists, who scattered through Sydney, Shel- 
bourne and Digby counties. After the Napoleonic wars, several thousand 
disbanded soldiers and sailors followed relatives or friends to the new, and 
richly endowed province in the Maritimes. The south, in and about Lunen- 
burg, as early as 1760, had had a heavy influx of Hanoverian settlers. It 
is thus evident that settlement in Nova Scotia was not congregated in and 
about one section, nor restricted to one type of settler. 

The varying resources of the province attracted people of as varied 
and resourceful a character, and settlement spread out and developed simul- 
taneously in farflung areas. This made for an evenness of development and 
understanding which one notices particularly in Nova Scotia. The splendid 
harbours and ocean accessibility of the province saved her from an insu- 
larity that her position in reference to Canada might have developed. Nova 
Scotia reflects the culture and aplomb of life and commerce with old and 
distant lands. She is tenacious of her British ideals and traditions, and is 
the most energetic of the Maritimes, at the present in pushing British settle- 
ment. It is hard to understand why the splendid Hebridean settlers, com- 
ing to Canada, in such numbers have been carried far westward to our 
landlocked plains and not induced to settle in a province whose mountains, 
valleys and ever present sea are as similar to their habitat and traditions as 
are the understanding and attitude of large numbers of the Nova Scotians 
to their character, occupations, and customs. 


Child Health. 


The hearts of Canada, and the world were turned to Halifax, in the 
terrible war disaster, when that city was levelled to the ground over large 
areas by the explosion of a munition ship in the harbour. But Nova Scotia 
has a way of wresting victory from defeat, and in the reconstruction of her 
life, established in Halifax, through the generous assistance of her Massa- 
chusetts neighbours and the Rockefeller Foundation, possibly the finest 
Health Centre in the Dominion of Canada. Here the entire health work of 
the city is headed up, and here the Welfare Bureau and Dispensary operate. 
The Centre is also a training school in public health in connection with 
Dalhousie University. The Children’s Hospital at Halifax is an institution 
giving splendid services. Like New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, through the 
Red Cross, enjoyed a demonstration service in public health nursing, and 
like New Brunswick, all the districts did not retain their nurses, but several 
counties did adopt the system on a county basis. The provincial nursing 
staff includes, a superintendent, and six nurses on field service. The De- 
partments of Health and Education collaborate in the provision of school 
health services which are fairly general throughout the province, either 
through the nursing service itself, or as part of the generalized service of a 
community health programme. An excellent course in public health is 
given to the Normal students by a nurse retained for this service. No less 
than 12 centres in Nova Scotia retain a splendidly functioning nursing ser- 
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vice through the Victorian Order of Nurses. Nova Scotia has gradually 
beaten down its infant mortality from over 116 per 1,000 in 1920 to 77.8 in 
1925, and seems to be able to keep it about the 80 mark. Considering the 
exceedingly difficult health conditions with which the province is faced in 
its mining areas, this is a most creditable achievement. Unfortunately, 
Halifax, too, has abandoned compulsory pasteurization of the community 
milk supply. 


Nova Scotia is also participating in the Maritime Tuberculosis Educa- 
tional Committee. 


Child Labour and School Attendance. 


Nova Scotia, at one time like New Brunswick today, left her compul- 
sory school attendance legislation to local option enforcement. In recent 
vears, this has been changed in all towns and cities, while very strong and 
effective clauses prohibiting child labour in the mining, and industrial es- 
tablishments of the province, exist in the factory legislation. The result has 
heen a decided improvement in school attendance throughout the province, 
and the maintenance of one of the lowest illiteracy rates in Canada. Un- 
fortunately, Nova Scotia, while accepting by resolution of her Legislature, 
the International Child Labour Conventions, has not yet seen fit to extend 
the same measure of statutory protection and opportunity to her children 
in rural districts, as in her cities and towns. It must be said, in fairness, 
however, that Nova Scotia is intensively studying a more practical and 
adaptable system of education for her rural districts, and that the present 
year will likely see some very practical experiments in this field. The 
Children’s Aid Officers practically act as truant officers, also, in the Nova 
Scotia counties, which has a splendid effect on obtaining better rural school 
attendance. Nova Scotia’s developments in the field of Technical Education 
rank exceedingly high and are a credit to her educational authorities, and 
governmental support. Nova Scotia is carrying technical education to her 
people, adults as well as children, in the colliery and fishing districts, and 
Nova Scotia’s improving economic conditions reflect her energy and vision 
in this field.’ Nova Scotia has a population on the whole that values edu- 
cation as above riches. She has an energetic and able superintendent, and 
with the informed and interested public opinion that guarantees a sympa- 
thetic governmental attitude, she is making a splendid effort to maintain 
her traditionally high position in education in Canada. In King’s, she has 
the oldest university in Canada, and in Dalhousie, one of the finest seats 
of learning in the Dominion. One feels that Nova Scotia, if she can pos- 
sibly provide it, is honestly endeavouring to guarantee an equal opportunity 
for preparation for life’s work to every child in her broad and pleasant 
area. 


Child Care and Protection. 


So excellently organized, and developing on such sound principles, is 
the child care and protection work of Nova Scotia, that one can hardly cred- 
it that the Children’s Protection Act was passed in 1917 only. Judge Blois, 
the Director of Child Welfare, for the province is not given to spectacular 
work or methods, but ‘slowly, quietly, with a comprehensive grasp of his 
province’s problems, and a sane estimate of its people, and their character 
and attitudes, he has been the presiding force and direction under which 
one of the most effective, province-wide systems of child protection, exist- 
ing in any Canadian province has been evolved. Nova Scotia has combined 
in an unusually effective and harmonious degree, private philanthrophy, 








local interest, control and responsibility, with provincial legislation and ad- 
ministration. In marked contrast, with New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island stands Nova Scotia, with her clearly delineated spheres of provincial, 
municipal and private responsibility for children neglected or de- 
pendent, or in danger of so becoming, and her corps of twelve full-time 
workers, throughout the province. The Director of Child Welfare has been 
most active in the creation and encouragement of local children’s aid 
societies, which exist in almost every county in Nova Scotia. Where there 
are no societies, the Department works directly through its own staff, with 
the result that the communities are gradually educated to the need and 
value of such work, and undertake it themselves. Halifax maintains its 
own Children’s Aid Society, but generally speaking, two or three of the 
Nova Scotia counties combine, in the employment of paid officials, working 
through and for a group of societies, or committees. This not only allows 
a small community, to obtain full-time officials at an early date, but it allows 
for specialized services, as in the case of the Cape Breton Society, where 
three workers are employed, each specializing on some particular aspect of 
the work. Nowhere in Canada does finer co-operation exist between the 
orphanages, children’s hospitals, etc., than in Nova Scotia, for almost 
without exception, these agencies, regardless of creed or race, utilize the 
investigation, home-finding, placement and general field services of the 
children’s aid staff, in respect to all admissions, discharges, or children in 
care. In only one or two instances do the children’s aid societies maintain 
their own shelters. They board the children in their custody, in private 
homes, or in the orphanages or children’s homes. Boarding out is utilized 
fairly generally, while the free home is a most important factor in the well 
settled farming valleys. The adoptive home is moderately and carefully 
utilized, also. 


Nova Scotia, at one time was a haven of refuge for fugitive slaves from 
the United States, with the result that certain pockets of coloured settle- 
ments exist. This gives Dartmouth, an unique institution, the Nova Scotia 
Home for Coloured Children, under the supervision of the Provincial De- 
partment. 


Nova Scotia has one unusual, and apparently especially effective fea- 
ture about her maintenance charges for neglected and dependent children. 
All children, whose “settlement” or municipality cannot be established are 
provincially maintained. But in the case of all children, in municipalities 
with organization, the province instead of making any fixed grant to ser- 
vices or salaries of the children’s aid societies, assumes a fixed proportion 
of the rate of maintenance, fixed by the Children’s Protection Act, per 
week. This rate is at present $5.00 per week. Of this, the province assumes 
$2.00 and the municipality $3.00; where the child is committed to a re- 
formatory institution, the rates are $3.50 and $3.50 per week. Consequent- 
ly, the Provincial Child Welfare Deparmtent, and the local authorities are 
both interested in keeping commitments low, and in providing for a child 
with its own family, or in a good home. Each commitment is an individual 
and personal thing, and consequently, the whole system of field work about 
the child is kept working at high pressure, from both angles. There is 
splendid co-operation, in field services, between local societies, and the 
provincial staff. 

Nova Scotia is fortunate, in that such children’s institutions as she 
possesses, or as have been recently erected, are of the small, and cottage 
type, except one or two infants’ homes. The qustion of illegitimacy is one 
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of serious concern, to agencies everywhere and both homes in Halifax find 
it particularly so. The Home of the Guardian Angel in Halifax has at- 
tained extraordinary results in the reduction of infant mortality in recent 
years, but here and elsewhere one finds a heavy burden on private and 
public funds, due to the care of children born out of wedlock. Nova 
Scotia is slowly working out amendments to her unmarried parenthood 
legislation, but in the absence of the clauses operative in all the other prov- 
inces but two, both the private and public agencies have an undue social 
and economic burden to carry in this problem. Oné feels also that the 
Halifax Children’s Agencies feel the need of more energetic co-ordination 
of the family welfare field. 


Nova Scotia, this year, took a most courageous and progressive step, 
by practically prohibiting the admission to, or detention of children, in the 
county poor homes. 


At Halifax, in September, a closed conference was held of workers and 
agencies, operating under the Children’s Protection Act.. There were 64 
registered delegates in attendance. It is doubtful, if anywhere in Canada, 
for a like extent of area and population, a group could have been con- 
vened, surpassing the Nova Scotia group in energy, enthusiasm and in- 
telligent appreciation of their problems. 


In the field of handicap, the Halifax School for the Blind is one of 
the best administered institutions in Canada. 


Delinquency. 


Nova Scotia participates in the Maritime Home for Girls at Truro, 
and the Coverdale Home for older women, at Moncton. Neither of the 
other provinces would begrudge her the major portion of the credit for 
these two institutions for, though the co-operating ventures of the Protes- 
tant churches of the Maritimes, both have owed much from the beginning 
to the energetic leadership and strong support of the Nova Scotia Child 
Welfare Department. Unfortunately, the Boys’ Industrial School at Hali- 
fax does not rank in equal standard with the Girls’ Home at Truro. It 
was the subject of most unsavoury criticism and a governmental inquiry 
some years ago. Since that time a most efficient chief, Mr. H. O. Eaman 
has been placed in charge, and internal management and discipline have 
been revolutionized. The School is forced to carry on however in such an 
old and inadequate plant, that this month the Attorney General’s Depart- 
ment of the province has felt bound to refuse pavment of the grant. A new 
Roman Catholic Industrial School was recently constructed, and is ad- 
ministered under Brother Stanislaus. Roman Catholic girls are committed 
to the Good Shepherd at Halifax. 


Nova Scotia has utilized the Juvenile Delinquents Act to considerable 
extent. It is in force in the city of Halifax, where Judge Blois presides, and 
in the town of New Glasgow, under Judge Crockett. Nova Scotia, however, 
feels the need of a provincial wide application of the broad and beneficent 
terms of this Act, and it is altogether likely that the near future will record 
further developmnt, in the extension of Juvenile Court services on a county 
or territorial basis, corresponding to the Children’s Aid areas, with a cir- 
cuit judge in charge of extensive districts, and the probation services cor- 
related to the children’s aid organization. The relation of recreation to this 
problem has not been neglected, and in some of the small towns of Nova 
Scotia, thriving playground commissions exist. 
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The Problem of the Feebleminded. 


Nova Scotia, in 1926, appointed a Commission to inquire into the 
nature and extent of this problem. The report revealed appalling condi- 
tions in certain areas, and such serious conditions in others as to constitute 
a social menace of some proportions. The Commission was appointed in 
the fall of 1926, and reported during the next session of the Assembly. 
The Legislature immediately enacted legislation that is generally regarded 
as the most advanced in Canada to deal with the problem along the lines 
recommended in the report. The first of October, Dr. Clyde Marshall, ¢ 
native Nova Scotian, who has been attached to the Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital, was appointed provincial psychiatrist. Plans are proceeding for 
the erection of a provincial training school for the feebleminded and for 
the holding of a special summer school for the training of teachers to 
handle the auxiliary classes, which local school boards must provide by 
September, 1928, in all centres where 15 pupils are in need of such training. 


Conclusion. 


Throughout Nova Scotia there is energetic leadership and a strong 
public conscience on most problems, concerned with child welfare. Un- 
doubtedly the Councils of Women, the Daughters of the Empire, the 
Women’s Institutes, the Catholic Women’s League and the Men’s Service 
Clubs must be given considerable credit for the general knowledge, and 
widespread public interest that prevails on these subjects. However, the 
existence of a strong provincial child welfare department, under the ad- 
ministration of a sympathetic and informed Attorney-General is possibly 
the most potent factor in the situation. Nova Scotia has been fortunate in 
the strong personal interest shown by recent Attorneys-General in this 
work. Nova Scotia has built, slowly and thoroughly, the structure of its 
child welfare work, and all progress made has been sound, and permanent- 
lv established. Its people, on the whole, are well-informed and sympa- 
thetic. Unquestionably, more generous and generally distributed financial 
support from voluntary sources could be desired in many prosperous areas, 
but this will almost certainly come with the gradually widening circles of 
influence and knowledge of the work. Child Welfare has not yet reached 
any ideal or perfect condition in Nova Scotia, but it is growing and de- 
veloping constantly and in a forward direction. There has been neither 
pause nor retrogression. In the health field, many communities, like Glace 
Bay, that sorely need nursing and health services are without them. In 
several mining and fishing areas, where social services are urgently needed, 
economic conditions seem to combat their creation, but in all such cases 
the existence of strong, provincial services mitigate the conditions, very 
considerably. On the whole, throughout Nova Scotia, there extends the 
strong arm of provincial legislation and protection about child life, to a 
degree that undoubtedly places this province far beyond her sisters in the 
Maritimes and in a very high rank among the Canadian provinces. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Anton Checkov, in one of his collections of stories, has a delightful 
tale entitled “The Dear One.” If there be one of the provinces which in the 
affection and regard of the Canadian family could be advanced for such an 
affectionate discrimination, surely it must be the beautiful and placid little 
province in the Gulf. “Cradled-on-the-Wave,” the Indians called her, and 
cradled on the blue waves, the green and pleasant “Dear One” seems to 
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float today, cuddled into the gentle curve formed by New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia. A mere wisp of a province she seems, compared with the 
bulky extent of the rest of us, but after all, she extends 145 miles in length, 
on a varying depth of 4 to 35 miles, with an area of 2,184 square miles. So 
exceedingly indented is the shore-line that it extends over 1,000 miles, with 
gentle bays, and glorious headlands rising red and glistening against the 
blue sea. “All the land is low and the most beautiful it is possible to see, 
and full of beautiful trees and meadows,” wrote Jacques Cartier of it in 
1534 and he might have written it, today. Originally settled by Acadian 
and Norman French, it passed to the British in 1758. The population of 
88,000 is 97% Canadian born, and British and French in descent. Several 
hundred United Empire Loyalists and a large influx of Highlanders sent 
out by the Earl of Selkirk formed the largest single setlements in “the 
Island.” The Micmac Indians form a considerable population on their 
two reserves. “The Island” is the most densely populated portion of Can- 
ada with about 40 persons per square mile, over three-quarters of wham 
still live in rural areas. Farming, of all kinds, fur-farming (silver fox and 
chinchilla rabbits), fishing, and small industries related to dairying or 
fishing form the occupation of a contented, comfortable and charming peo- 
ple. Outside the City of Charlottetown, the Capital, of 12,000 people, and 
the town of Summerside, there are no municipally organized areas in the 
Island, government being carried on directly by the Legislature. 


Child Health. 


Prince Edward Island enjoys a rather invidious distinction, of being 
the only Canadian province without a department of Health. The salu- 
brious climate, and the quiet, unharried life of a land of agricultural 
pursuits have possibly saved it from the more obvious results of the lack 
of an adequate health programme. However, at the close of the war, 
the Red Cross Society put on a public health programme in the Island, 
concentrating on school health work. This demonstration under the 
leadership, first, of Miss Amy McMahon, and later, Miss Mona Wilson, 
has been one of the most effective pieces of work done by this organization 
in the Dominion. Under Miss Wilson’s capable direction, three nurses 
are now at work in the Island. They have not only changed the health 
aspect of the Island, but have done one of the most complete pieces of 
health education for which one could ask. The services which they have 
performed in the absence of a provincial background of legislation or 
administration, are almost incredible. Utilizing their services, the Island 
is participating in the Maritime Tuberculosis Educational Campaign. 
Latterly, the Government has been contributing fairly generously to the 
programme of the Red Cross, but even yet the Canadian Red Cross Society, 
and the local Society, are carrying the major financial burden of the project. 
Prince Edward Island can hardly continue longer without public provision 
on a provincial scale for its health responsibilities. The infant mortality 
rate has been pulled down from 83.5 per 1,000 in 1921 to 69.1 in 1926, 
but were the Red Cross resources to be withdrawn from the Island at 
any time, it is probable that, in certain areas, the whole health service 
would collapse. However, so general and thorough has been the demon- 
stration given that there is at least ground for the hope that the Island 
will assume, before long, official responsibility for public health services. 

One of the most inspiring stories in child welfare is the tale of the 
care provided for crippled and handicapped children in the Island by 
the Junior Red Cross workers there. 
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Child Labour and School Attendance. 


The Island, being comparatively free from industrial development, 
has not been faced with problems of heavy child labour. Where danger 
does exist, however, is in the withdrawal of children from school, for 
long periods, for work in the potato fields, and lobster fisheries and canner- 
ies. School attendance is compulsory in Charlottetown and Summerside for 
thirty weeks per year, and in the rural areas for twenty weeks per year, 
for all children under 13 years of age. That such a measure is not adequate 
is evident by the problems reported by certain social agencies, of groups 
of children withdrawn from school for such long periods that it has been 
necessary to consider holding classes after hours or to engage special 
teachers in order to overcome the resultant retardation. Prince Edward 
Island is rated as the wealthiest province per capita in Canada, and it is 
doubtless as really unnecessary as it is socially undesirable that her 
economic wellbeing should be based in part on the exploitation of young 
children. Compulsory attendance is enforced, however, for a minimum 
period each year, with the consequent avoidance of the heavy illiteracy 
which results when no compulsory attendance is enforced for any part of 
the year. This year, Prince Edward Island was faced with the necessity 
of harvesting a heavy potato crop, under adverse weather conditions. To 
her credit, she attempted to compensate for the loss of school time by 
opening the schools earliér in the summer holidays, and using some of 
the Christmas vacation to offset the time lost during the regular term. 


Child Care and Protection. 


Prince Edward Island has an interesting Children’s Protection Act, 
passed in 1910, which imposes certain obligations on Children’s Aid 
Societies, and orphanages, but makes absolutely no provision for municipal 
or provincial financial aid in carrying out legally assigned responsibilities. 
A most representative Children’s Aid Society exists in Charlottetown, and 
also in Summerside. Both Societies have the services of a part-time officer, 
while for extra-territorial cases they may call on the Superintendent of 
Neglected Children for the province, who combines this office, with other 
provincial duties. The Children’s Aid Society in Summerside, uses a pri- 
vate boarding home, for shelter care when required. The Charlottetown 
society, which receives a small government grant, uses the two orphanages 
—the Orange Orphanage and St. Vincent’s Roman Catholic Orphanage. 
The Orphanages are in a peculiar position, having no power or desire to re- 
fuse admissions of children’s aid cases whereas the Societies having no 
legal power of imposing or collecting maintenance charges, cannot pay for 
its wards. The Orphanages, lacking field service of their own, and with a 
part-time officer in the Children’s Aid, collect little maintenance from the 
parents or guardians of their children, and find it difficult to obtain homes 
or provide supervision for children, whom they wish to place out. They are 
consequently faced with a constant burden of heavy financial problems. 
Prince Edward Island has one of the best Unmarried Parenthood Acts in 
Canada, in fact, in the Empire, but the Societies are not able to utilize it 
fully, because of the lack of more energetic provincial leadership. It has, 
however, been found effective in many cases, and co-operation btween 
the two orphanages would undoubtedly lead to much more advantage from 
its enforcement. Prince Edward Island greatly needs a clear delineation 
of public and private responsibilities under the Children’s Protection Act, 
and the clarifying and implementing of its social clauses. Provincial pro- 
vision for the enforcement of family maintenance is also required. 
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Delinquency. 

The Island has co-operative arrangements for the care of committed 
cases in the Maritime Home for Girls, the Coverdale Home at Moncton, and 
the Boys’ Industrial School at Halifax. The Juvenile Delinquents Act is in 
force in both Charlottetown and Summerside and is utilized to a great de- 
gree in both areas. Considerable provision has been made both for pre- 
ventive and for probation services in both centres. In Charlottetown, 
there is great need for more intensive family welfare work, either by the 
churches, or through the children’s aid society, as a preventive force in 
this field. 

The Problem of the Feebleminded. 


One gathers that this problem is not as serious or as pressing a one 
in the Island, as in the other two Maritime provinces. On the other hand, 
the opinion was expressed that in the scattered rural areas many more 
cases than one might imagine, existed. Interest was rousing again in the 
question and the possibility of a provincal census of the cases throughout 
the province was being mooted. 

Conclusion. 


The Island has child welfare problems of considerable proportion, and 
need. Interested groups of most representative citizens are aware of the 
needs and perceive clearly, what measures are required for alleviation. But 
a fairly comfortable and widely scattered rural population takes a “deal of 
convincing” that the conditions which actually exist, do exist. The Island, 
at heart, however, is warm, generous and public-spirited, and one concludes 
with comfort, that if a clear statement of existing needs, and a clearly out- 
lined programme of the means to meet those needs, are placed forcibly be- 
fore the population of the Island, there will be a predominant public 
opinion behind the creation of proper services to meet those needs. But the 
needs will have to be clearly shown and the ultimate economy of proper 
provision therefor be strongly emphasized. General dissemination of the 
specialized knowledge of the few, into the minds of the many is the essen- 
tial prelude to more effective child welfare measures in the Island to-day. 


@ntario. 
CONFIDENTIAL SURVEY OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN. 


The Ontario Government has completed, through the agency of the 

Education Department, the inspectors and teachers, a confidential survey 
of the handicapped children of school age throughout the entire province. 
The results report a total of 744 institutional children, 398 urban and 346 
rural, and a total of 8,121 special class children, 5,714 urban and 2,407 
rural. There are more than 1,000 children not attending school for various 
reasons such as blindness, lameness, deafness, or other form of physical 
handicap. There are also certain behaviour cases to be further investi- 
gated. 
: The results of the survey are to be treated as confidential except where 
they will be of service and they can easily be verified or corrected at any 
time. The fact that all outstanding individual cases of physical or mental 
disability can be quickly located will prove of value in future procedure. 

There comes a time in the establishment of auxiliary classes in any 
country when the cities and towns have made some provision for special 
class children, and the question arises as to what shall be done with handi- 








capped children in areas of more widely dispersed population where the es- 
tablishment of a special class would involve co-operation of several school 
boards and the transportation of children. 

Ontario reached this line between the possible and the apparently im- 
possible, but desirable, about a year ago, and the survey which has been 


conducted since has been, it is believed, the first of its type made by any 
Government. 


The first step was to find out what children were handicapped and 
where they were located. The fact that the first general selection could be 
made by the inspectors and staff without the aid of any outside machinery 
held certain advantages in that this preliminary survey could be conducted 
without financial outlay; the teachers already possessed much of the in- 
formation; and the staff, as the result of studying the conditions, would be 
better teachers than before. Also, the survey could be conducted quietly 
and confidentially without disturbing the regular school work. At the 
conclusion of the survey classes could be organized as an organic part of the 
school system, with the intelligent support and co-operation of those who 
had assisted in selecting the pupils. 


While the survey is only the preliminary selection, the work of the 
specialist will be necessary in every case for remedial treatment. With but 
few exceptions, the teachers, in making such preliminary selection, filled in 
the reports sympathetically, carefully, and, it is believed, fairly accurately. 

Experiments extending over a number of years now seem to indicate 
that a wise, sympathetic and experienced teacher can, with a comparatively 
short period of intensive preparation and a sufficiently long period of study 
of the child, estimate the mental age of a pupil below 75 I.Q. to within 5 
per cent without giving a standardized test. The more gifted, sympathetic, 
experienced and prepared the teacher is, the more accurate will be the ap- 
praisement. So far as known, Canada is the first country where teachers 
have attempted to do this and it is probable that the process of preparation 
may be improved to such an extent as to make it possible for all good 
teachers to attain even more satisfactory results. 

In such selection the greatest difficulty is experienced in the appraise- 
ment of borderline cases at important levels, for example 50 and 75 LQ. 
Similarly, in the case of physical handicap the selection is sometimes quite 
obvious, in some cases difficult, and in a few cases impossible with certainty 
without examination by a specialist. The school nurse and physician have 
proved invaluable aids in all such selections and they have been utilized 
in the survey wherever available. It would be a fine thing if every school 
in Ontario could have such service. 


As a preliminary to the survey, conferences were held of-all the in- 
spectors in the province; it was discussed privately by the inspectors with 
the teachers at teachers’ conventions, and talks were given on the subject 
of “Auxiliary Classes and Abnormal Children” to the students of the 
various normal schools. 

In conducting the survey, blank forms were sent to every teacher of 
the province. These were filled in and returned to the inspector who sent 
a summary of the reports of the inspectorate to the Department of Educa- 
tion. These in turn were summarized and the grand totals reached. 


The report furnishes many suggestive problems for future procedure. 
For example, what can and should be done for the special class children 
who are reported from rural schools? Could normal school students be 
trained to more accurate diagnosis and more satisfactory treatment of the 
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abnormal child who continues to attend his home rural school? Would it 
be possible to have him receive at his own home individual lessons given 
by a visiting teacher from the neighborhood, e.g., the teacher of the school 
or a qualified parent? Could lessons be given him by a specially trained 
visiting teacher appointed for the township or district? Could a special 
class be organized in a village and cases from surrounding rural districts be 
brought in on Monday morning and returned to their homes on Friday 
night? Similarly of the institutional cases reported from rural and from 
urban districts, how many can be properly cared for at their own homes 
without cost to the country and what provision should be made for the 
remainder ?—(Summary of article by S. B. Sinclair, M.A., Ph.D., Inspec- 
tor of Auxiliary Classes for Ontario: The School, May, 1927). 


CHILD PROTECTION IN ONTARIO. 


Mr. J. J. Kelso, Superintendent of Neglected and Dependent Children, 
has filed his thirty-third annual report, for the year 1926, covering the 
administration of the Children’s Protection Act (1893), the Children of 
Unmarried Parents Act (1921), and the Adoption Act (1921). Social 
workers, who hail from Ontario, are sometimes criticized for their reference 
to Ontario’s Child Protection Legislation: but when an Act has been in 
force in a province for 34 years, when 26,557 children have been made 
wards thereunder, 65,500 indirectly provided for in various ways, and 
55 fully organized Children’s Aid Societies operate annually thereunder, 
there is some excuse for quotation from or reference to, the accumulation 
of social experience and legal precedent accruing thereunder. 


The extent to which the preventive field services of the Act are 
effective is indicated by the fact that only 809 children were made wards 
in the year. Six thousand eight hundred and nineteen children were visited 
and reported during the year. Eight hundred and forty-five children were 
released from supervision. The Children’s Aid Societies are locally organ- 
ized, and autonomous. The province makes a small grant towards the 
salary of the agent of each society. The provincial Act provides for 
municipal maintenance, at the minimum rate of 75 cents per day per child, 
of all children committed to the care of a society by Court order. A recent 
decision of the Courts recopnizes 75 cents a dav as the minimum paymert 
but upholds the Societv’s right to a “reasonable sum” for maintenance 
as what is shown to be the actual per diem cost per child, including interest 
end depreciation on plant. The financial returns for the various Ontario 
Societies run from one Committee with $7.00 to the Toronto Society with 
its budget of $85,000.00 per annum. Where the area is not municipally 
organized, the province of Ontario is liable for the maintenance of wards. 


The Adoption Act. 


Under the Adoption Act (unfortunately amended last session bevond 
easy recognition as the original social measure), there have been 3.489 
orders of legal adoption granted since its passage in 1921, only 17 of which 
have required recommittal to the Department. The number of adoptions 
put through last year numbered 698. The Adoption Act requires a two 
vear probationary term dispensed with only under certain specified 
conditions, and the consent of the provincial Child Welfare Department. 
before an order could be made absolute. 
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The Children of Unmarried Parents Act. 


Since this Act came into force in 1921, 6,193 cases have been dealt 
with, of which 1,705 occurred in 1926. Of these 492 were settled through 
special agreement or court order, or financial payments. Four hundred 
and thirty-three cases were closed. In 110 no action was desired ; 132 were 
dismissed or closed for lack of corroborative evidence. In 33 cases, the 
parents married and in 158 the man disappeared. Seven hundred and 
eighty cases were still pending. In the 1,705 cases, 1,085 of the children 
were reported as being with the mother. Receipts collected under the Act 
during the year totalled $88,353.80. To date, since the passage of the 
Act, $332,588.40 had been collected and $261,805.88 been disbursed by the 
provincial department. The unexpended balance represents the balance on 
hand from lump sum payments. The amount collected in these years repre- 
sents an amount almost equivalent to the entire expenditure of the 55 
children’s aid societies of the province, in a given year. 


These three Acts are all administered through the Juvenile Court, 
where the latter exists. At the present, thirteen fully organized Courts 
are in operation, the majority with county jurisdiction. 


THE OTTAWA CHILDREN’S BUREAU. 


As a result of a definite recommendation from the Round Table Con- 
ference on Ottawa’s Child Welfare Needs, organized by the Canadian 
Council on Child Welfare, in January, 1927, the Ottawa Children’s Bureau 
was established, in June, 1927, for an experimental period of one year. 

A comparison of the reports prepared for study by this Conference, 
and covering all agencies in Ottawa dealing with dependent children, 
brought the following facts to light: 

1. That in the past year, 1,197 dependent or neglected children were 
known to the Ottawa Agencies. Of these, 760 were provided for in insti- 
tutions, and 437 were on the records of the Children’s Aid Society. While 
a large number of the children under the supervision of the C.A.S. are with 
their own families, or in free or private homes, it should also be borne in 
mind that the lack of a children’s shelter necessitates the placement of a 
large number of C.A.S. children in the orphanages, and this fact causes 
some recapitulation in the figures on institutional population. 

That only 6% of the children in the Institutions were full orphans. 
That 48% were half orphans. 

That 10% were deserted children. 

That 22% were born out of wedlock. 

That 2% were fully paid for by parents. 

. That 18% were partially paid for by parents. 

. All Institutions required a medical examination before admission, 
but in most instances no provision was made for a mental test. 

9. In comparatively few instances was a thorough and systematic in- 
vestigation of home conditions made or the family situation considered. 

10. Home finding facilities were not developed and the placing of 
children was not given due emphasis. 

11. From the majority of institutions there was no continuous or sys- 
tematic supervision of children placed out. 

12. On the whole very small contributions were made by parents and 
relatives towards the support of children in Institutions. 
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Eight of the ten agencies represented at the Conference decided to co- 
operate in the formation of the Ottawa Children’s Bureau, as an effort to 
remedy these conditions. 


The basis of agreement which the Conference recommended was as 
follows: 

1. The creation for a twelve-month experimental period of a special 
co-operating Committee from the ten agencies working in the field of the 
Child in Need of Special Care in the city of Ottawa. 

2. This Committee will consist of one representative from each of the 
ten agencies participating in the Conference. 


1. St. Patrick’s Orphanage. 6. Ottawa Day Nursery. 

2. St. Joseph’s Orphanage. 7. Protestant Orphans’ Home. 

3. Misericordia Hospital. 8. Salvation Army Children’s Home. 
4. The Good Shepherd Convent. 9. Home for Friendless Women. 
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. Protestant Infants’ Home. 10. Children’s Aid Society. 


Name and Organization of Committee. 


3. This Committee for its duration shall be known as the Children’s 
Bureau ; and will be referred to as such in this report. . 

4. This Committee—the Children’s Bureau—is to be created for an 
initial, experimental period of twelve months, only, at the expiration of 
which time, its continuance will be decided by the co-operating agencies. 

5. The Committee, forming the Children’s Bureau, will be restricted in 
membership entirely to representatives named by the co-operating agen- 
cies, together with Mr. R. W. Hopper, Social Service Commissioner of the 
City of Ottawa. 

6. It is understood that the Canadian Council on Child Welfare will be 
prepared to assist the Bureau in any way, within its resources, during the 
course of the experiment. 

Functions. 

7. The Bureau will equip itself to investigate all applications made 
within the City of Ottawa for the care of children in any of the Institu- 
tions and agencies co-operating in the Bureau. 

8. The Bureau will further be prepared to investigate applications for 
care of children in any of these ten institutions or agencies co-operating 
in the Bureau when these applications come from municipalities outside 
Ottawa. 

9. The Bureau will prepare a summary of each investigation and sub- 
mit it with the recommendations of the person working thereon to the 
Bureau for consideration and action. 

(a) It is understood that this investigation and the recommendations 
will be made after discussion with the individual agency by the worker. 

(b) In its discussion, meetings, etc., in reference to all such investiga- 
tion recommendations, etc., it is understood that the Bureau may create and 
work through sub-committees consisting of the representatives from the 
English-speaking agencies, other than Roman Catholic, the English- 
speaking Roman Catholic agencies and the French-speaking Roman Catho- 
lic agencies. 


Relations with Agencies Co-Operating. 


10. Should the Bureau recommend admittance of a child or children to 
an institution, it will be the duty of the Bureau organization to furnish this 
institution with a complete summary of the case, and investigation, and 
any other recommendation or information from the Bureau. 
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11. Each institution will retain absolutely its right to accept or refuse 
any child recommended by the Bureau for admission or care. 

12. The Bureau will arrange through the co-operation of its workers 
and the individual agency for the furnishing of temporary care to any 
emergency case pending consideration of the same by the Bureau. 

13. For the twelve-month period of this experiment, the co-operating 
agencies will agree that all applications. in respect to the admittance to or 
discharge from institutional care of children made direct to the agencies 
will be dealt with, in co-operation with the Bureau organization. 

14. The Bureau will undertake to collaborate with each agency, in an 
atempt to provide maintenance for children boarded out in private family 
homes. 

Responsibilities and Duties of the Bureau. 

15. The Bureau will undertake to utilize every available means to pre- 
vail upon parents to meet their obligations for the maintenance of their 
children and to preserve family ties and home life. 

16. The Bureau will undertake to arrange to follow up each case with 
a view to ascertaining whether the parents are making an honest effort to 
re-establish their home, at the earliest possible date, and to assist in the 
rehabilitation of broken homes, with a view to reducing to a minimum the 
child’s or children’s stay in an institution. 

17. With a view to helping further the institutions co-operating in this 
experiment the Bureau will seek to provide services that will enable in- 
vestigation, study and recommendations on any case or cases already in 
the care of any co-operating agency. 

18. The Bureau will undertake to arrange in co-operation with parents, 
and co-operating institutions, to furnish the necessary medical, dental, and 
psychiatric work for each child, pending its admission to any institution. 
The institutions, of course, will make such arrangements for the like 
treatment of those children actually in their care, as they may desire. 

19. The Bureau will attempt to arrange in co-operation with the 
Children’s Aid Society for the necessary legal services in connection with 
all matters that may arise in respect to the children’s cases, under advise- 
ment, i.e. non-support, desertion, domestic troubles, divorce, separation, 
collection of maintenance, cruelty, etc. 

20. The Bureau will undertake to furnish data on which the discharge 
of children from the institutions could be recommended, when home con- 
ditions are considered satisfactory or when other suitable provision has 
been made for them. 

21. The Bureau will co-operate with each institution in finding and 
supervising homes for children in their care, who can be best provided for 
in family homes. 

Finances. 

22. (a) It is suggested that the Committee should provide investiga- 
tion, home-finding, placement and supervision services for this 
twelve-month period, and that these services should be so 
arranged as to allow for the work in relation to the different 
agencies being handled by workers of their own faith and race. 

(b) For the financing of the experiment, it is proposed that the 
City be asked to supply :— 
(1) A cash grant of $3,000. 
(2) Office accommodation in the City Hall. 

(c) That each of the ten co-operating agencies contribute $100.00 
to the a 
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Any additional needs would be small, and could likely be met by priv- 
ate funds. . 


Administration. 


23. In the selection of workers, the Bureau will undertake to provide— 
One English-speaking Non-Roman Catholic worker to work with 
this group of agencies. 
One English-speaking Roman Catholic worker to work with this 
group of agencies. 
One French-speaking Roman Catholic worker to work with this 
group of agencies. ‘ 

24. The Committee forming the Bureau would meet at least once a 
week, and more frequently as cases, etc., might require during the progress 
of the experiment. 

25. In order that the proposal here outlined may be carried further, 
we recommend the appointment of an interim committee, charged with the 
responsibility of attempting to bring about such co-operative experiment. 

This interim committee to be :—Col. D. T. Irwin, Mr. J. P. Dunne, Mr. 
C. A. Seguin, Mrs. Allen Mather, Mr. R. W. Hopper and ex-officio mem- 
bers the President and Secretary of the Canadian Council on Child Welfare. 


Provided— 


1. Nothing contained in the activities of the Bureau recommended in 
this report shall interfere with the legal child protection functions of the 
Children’s Aid Society. 

2. The signatories to this report shall not be understood to have 
signed on behalf of the agencies they represent unless and until the recom- 
mendations herein contained have been accepted by these agencies. 


The City of Ottawa voted part of the amount requested for the ex- 
periment. The Institutions participating, and private funds provided suff- 
cient income to warrant the venture being undertaken. 

Co-Operating Agencies. 

The Agencies, which agreed to enter the experiment numbered eight, 
as above stated, viz :— 

The Protestant Orphans’ Home.—Established in 1865, for the care of 
Protestant dependent children and aged women. The ages of the children 
vary from 4 to 12 years and the average number in residence each year is 
55. A number are placed out, and some adoptions made. 

The Protestant Infants’ Home.—Established in 1916 for the care of 
dependent children from birth to 3 years. The average number in resi- 
dence each year is 111. 

Ottawa Day Nursery.—Established in 1911, in connection with the 
Settlement House. In January, 1916, it was separated and now the Nursery 
provides daily care for babies and children whose mothers are forced to 
work out, and also operates an Employment Bureau for the benefit of these 
women. The registration of children totals about 13,000 each year. 


The Monastery of our Lady of Charity.—Established in 1866, for the 
purpose of reclaiming women and young girls and for the care and guid- 
ance of small children. Some children are placed in the Institution for 
correction, some for protection, and a number have been deserted. About 
90 children are cared for in a year, and about 50 women and girls. Some 
girls are committed to the Institution by the Court for definite periods. 








St. Patrick’s Asylum.—This Institution was founded in 1865, for the 


purpose of receiving and placing dependent children, and cares for about 
125 children each year, of ages from 4 to 16 years. 


St. Joseph’s Orphanage.—Founded in 1865 by the Grey Nuns Order. 
The first building accommodated about 6 children. The present Institu- 


tion cares for 250 dependent boys and girls each year from the ages of 4 
to 16 years. 


Misericordia Maternity Hospital—Established in 1879, has under its 
roof an Infants’ Home in which about 90 children receive care. These 
children cannot remain in the Home beyond the age of 4 years. Some 
children are placed out, some adopted. The main purpose of the Hospital 


is to shelter unfortunate girls and afford early care to children born out of 
wedlock. 


The Home for Friendless Women.—Established in 1888 for homeless 
and friendless women irrespective of creed or nationality, age or condition. 
Young unmarried mothers must stay in the Home for nine months after 
their children are born, to provide nursing and special care. Arrangements 
are then made for mother and child to leave. Some mothers are committed 
by the Court for certain terms. A laundry is run in the Home providing 


occupation for the women and incidentally rendering the Institution almost 
self-supporting. 


The Children’s Bureau. 


The Bureau’s present staff, in addition to stenographic services, con- 
sists of one Protestant visitor, one English speaking, and one French 
speaking Roman Catholic visitor. The Bureau acts as a clearing house 
for all applications for admissions to any of the co-operating institutions. 
It also supplies field service for each Institution in locating and supervising 
homes, for children whose best interests seem to require care in family 
homes. For these groups, boarding home, free home, or adoptive home 
care is provided, as may be deemed most desirable in respect to the indi- 
vidual case. 

Field service on admissions is designed, in the first instance to prevent 
the overlapping which was so evident before the inauguration of this ex- 
periment. In dealing with each case, the Bureau attempts, first of all, to ob- 
tain the rehabilitation of broken homes with a view to reducing to a mini- 
mum the child’s, or children’s stay in an Institution. The Bureau utilizes 
every available means to prevail upon parents to meet their obligations for 
the maintenance of their children, and to preserve family ties, and home 
life. Close follow-up work is done, that the agencies may be assured that 
parents are making an honest effort to re-establish normal home life, as 
soon as possible. 


At present, the Bureau hopes to be able to establish an adequate sys- 
tem of boarding-home care for certain groups of children, whose own 
home life has broken utterly, and for whom it is felt that family life in a 
private family home will be the best and safest substitute. 


To date, the Bureau has been handling a monthly average of 100 cases, 
involving about 200 visits. In the first four months of operation, 159 ap- 
plications for admissions to institutions were investgated of which only 28 
were allowed. Field work on cases already in care has resulted in the 
placement of 128 children. The Bureau has been most careful and con- 
servative in advising adoption with the result that only 4 adoptions have 
been put through. 
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MANITOBA TEACHERS AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN 
WINNIPEG. 


In its report on Juvenile Delinquency in Winnipeg, the Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency of the Winnipeg Local Organization of the Manitoba 
Teachers’ Federation enumerates the following as constituting in their es- 
timation the chief causes of delinquency in the city. 

(1). Difficulties in the home.——Lack of parental control and under- 
standing is the most prevalent of these difficulties, outweighing in effect 
poverty, parents in prison, parents absent in employment, etc. 

(2). Mental Deficiency —This is a more common cause of delinquen- 
cy among girls, and causes more serious trouble than among boys. (This 
conclusion may be seriously questioned, for as Judge Ethel MacLachlan of 
Regina, has pointed out, the moral delinquencies of the girl may become 
known, frequently without the implication of her male companions, with an 
apparent rather than an actual predominance of moral offences on the part 
of girl delinquents.—Ed.) 

(3). Outside Attractions and Enticements—The public dance halls 
were described by the entire Committee as among the greatest menaces. 
The frequenting of Chinese cafes and certain road-houses in the outskirts of 
the city, also seem to have contributed to much delinquency. Boys, under 
age, selling newspapers and out very late at night have been found among 
the young offenders. 

(4). Some children seem to lack a moral sense of any kind, and ap- 
parently receive no training in this direction. 

(5). Liquor, automobile stealing, automobile joy-riding, etc., are fac- 
tors seriously contributing to delinquency. 

The committee was also of the opinion that no one part of the city, 
no one religious denomination, no one class of society was in any measure 
exempt from delinquency; that the problem was practically the same 
everywhere in the city, though certain offences were rather typical of cer- 
tain classes. It is proposed to keep a record of the incidence of delinquency 
by schools for this coming year, which should be of interest to teachers. 

The committee met for consultation with Judge F. A. E. Hamilton of 
the Juvenile Court, Mr. H. Atkinson, Superintendent of the Industrial 
School at Portage la Prairie, the Chief of Police, and policewomen of 
Winnipeg, and also visited the Detention Home. 

As a result of this inquiry, the following suggestions were made and’ 
submitted to the teachers of Winnipeg : 

1. Wherever possible, assist in educating parents regarding their 
children. Parental ignorance or indifference is the greatest factor in de- 
linquency over the whole continent, and the one most difficult of solution. 
While recognizing existing conditions, the committee frankly states that it 
can offer no solution, except through personal and intensive education by 
those who are informed in the matter, on the needs of developing boys and 

irls. 
. 2. Hold the “difficult” boy in school as long as is humanly possible. 
This type, once he leaves school, seems to be beyond restraint, although he 
is the one who needs it most. 

3. Co-operate with the Juvenile Court as much as possible. The court 
says there is much room for more co-operation between school and court. 

4. The preventive agencies are more to be desired than the corrective. 
The school is the one agency that reaches the boys and girls who are in 
greatest need of social stabilization, as church clubs, scouts, etc., are not 
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usually attended by the boys and girls, who are most likely to appear in 
court. 

5. Concentrate on the prevention of truancy.—Truancy is frequently 
the first step towards idleness, shiftlessness, and ultimate delinquency. This 
was the opinion of boys’ workers in several agencies. 

6. Insufficient attention is given to boys who leave school. It was felt 
that follow-up work is necessary, and is effective in preventing the forma- 
tion of undesirable and careless associations. 

7. Create respect for law. The spirit of bravado, and swagger leads 
to a contemptuous and careless attitude towards legal restraints, culminat- 
ing in delinquency. 

8. When boys or girls are returned from the Juvenile Court or De- 
tention Home, the School should do all in its power to prevent any refer- 
ence or discrimination being evinced on this score. In the case of those 
honestly concerned over their misdemeanours, self-respect is destroyed. In 
the case of others, any invidious distinctions may give rise to an unwhole- 
some hero-worship from other pupils. 

9. The teacher should study the psychology of the unusual boy or 
girl. The teacher must realize that they require a particular approach that 
the others do not. If carelessly handled resentment over the teacher’s mis- 
understanding may lead to delinquency. 

The committee felt that, since the Association was primarily con- 
cerned with the duties of its members as teachers, and that since their 
greatest contribution to the reduction of delinquency must lie primarily in 
their moral influence and force of personal contact, that they might most 
wisely summarize their recommendations in one formal resolution, viz :— 

“Resolved that this meeting (Winnipeg Local) recommend and urge 
that teachers use all opportunities that the law allows for daily religious 
exercises, and every opportunity at whatever time of the day for moral 
instruction in the school classes.” 

(This resolution was lost when put to the Annual Convention of the 
Manitoba Teachers’ Federation.)—The Manitoba Teacher, June, 1927. 


CGielfare Cork in Montreal. 


The Montreal Council of Social Agencies and Financial Federation un- 
doubtedly form one of the best pieces of co-operative organization for the 
maintenance of the community’s responsibilities towards its social agencies, 
that exists in the Dominion of Canada. The Council includes 42, and Feder- 
ation includes 30 social agencies, and in view of the particular circum- 
stances which prevail in the City of Montreal, comprise only the Protestant 
and non-sectarian agencies of the city. When one considers that the English 
speaking population of Montreal which supports these 30 agencies numbers 
only about 155,000 people, and provides over $500,000 per annum for their 
financing, the achievement assumes unusual proportions. But consistently, 
now, for some years the Montreal Federation has gone “over the top” with 
the remarkably small proportion of a little over 2% expenditure for admin- 
istration and the magnificent record of 99% collection of pledges. 

The Council issues annually a year book on the collaborating agencies 
in Financial Federation and on the background of social problems in Mon- 
treal. Attention has been previously directed to this excellent report in the 
quarterly, as a publication that really assumes the aspects of a social study 
of the problems of a Canadian city. “ 
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In the 1926 report on “Welfare Work in Montreal,” the President re- 
fers to three activities of special interest in the past year. One of wide in- 
terest has been a study of a comparison of wages with a minimum budget 
of living. The indicated conclusions of the study are that thousands of 
Montreal families are living on an income below the minimum standard of 
decent and healthy life. The report has been handed over to the Board of 
Trade for detailed study of the wages analysis. Recent efforts in Ottawa, 
to analyze family needs, on the basis of the income, received by many 
families also seem to indicate that in numerous homes the income received 
cannot possibly provide the minimum decencies of life. The second in- 
quiry covered salary and service standards in social work in Montreal and 
revealed the fact that social workers in Montreal are not being paid com- 
mensurate with other professions or with the same profession in the 
United States, and also that the caseload per workers in Montreal is from 
50 to 90 or 100 cases as against 25 to 40 as a caseload in the United States. 
The third activity has been the work of the Research Committee under 
Miss Violette Lafleur. 

The Council has also been able to arrange for the housing of a great 
number of the executive offices of the co-operative agencies in one build- 
ing, and has also operated a placement bureau during the year. The news 
sheet of the Council, “Dividends” continues to be a bright and effective re- 
minder of the Council and Federation throughout the year. 

The Montreal Conference on Social Work inaugurated by the Council 
on Social Agencies has again proved a successful and stimulating undertak- 
ing. 

The Social Service Exchange is also operated by the Council, and was 
utilized last year by 112 agencies. A valuable activity, also operated by the 
Council, is the special case conference arranged on the request of any 
agency that has a special case problem for discussion. The meeting is 
called by the Exchange from the agencies and individuals interested in the 
particular case. The Exchange also held a special hospital clinic clearing in 
the summer of 1926. 

Federation makes an interesting analysis of the distribution of its 
funds in the year. Of the expenditure to the 26 agencies originally in 
Federation 75% goes to ameliorative agencies, and 25% to preventive 
agencies. Federation draws attention to the social implications of such a 
situation. “It is eminently right that people and particularly children who 
are in distress of any kind should be relieved and helped to readjust them- 
selves in society, but it is indisputable that it is both kinder and more eco- 
nomically sound that so far as is possible, people should be enabled to live 
and work in health and independence.” ‘The report explains further, that 
part of the explanation of this condition in Montreal is found in the fact 
that the city authorities meet only a very small portion of the cost of caring 
for dependency, and that the burden consequently rebounds upon private 
charity. The relation of such a situation to the necessity for more provi- 
sion for more intensive case work is also cited. “The average citizen has 
so little understanding of social case work that he is apt to criticize all ex- 
penditures on salaries, thoughtlessly dubbing them as overhead and for- 
getting that the trained case worker is performing a service to the family 
in need which is just as necessary as the service of a trained nurse to the 
sick.” 

Children’s Division. 

The Children’s Division in the past year has headed up studies on the 

application of the laws affecting children in Quebec, and also inaugurated 








a study on the Intake of Institutions. An effort is also being made through 
the Big Sisters and the Y.W.C.A. to find free living homes in return for 
some household services for young girls anxious to obtain business or in- 
dustrial employment in Montreal. 

(Please note in all financial quotations the nearest “round” number has 
been used, instead of the detailed dollars and cents statement.) 


The Boys’ Home. 


The boys in residence numbered 86, of whom 30 were attending school 
and 56 working in the city, of an average age of 15 years. Payment by 
the boys, and income from endowment funds provided 60% of the Home’s 
needs, the other 40% being received from Federation. 


The Children’s Bureau. 


The Bureau is a clearing house for the temporary or permanent care of 
Protestant children in the City of Montreal from infancy to 14 years of 
age. The Bureau conducts investigations on all applications for admission 
for six Protestant institutions in affiliation. (The Foundling Hospital hand- 
les tis own admissions.) It also supervises the families, during the period 
of institutional care. It also is responsible for the collection of all main- 
tenance on behalf of the children, supervises their after-care and discharge, 
locates foster homes, investigates applications for adoption, and supervises 
the adoptions made for two years. There were 288 applications for place- 
ments, involving 379 children. Of this number 95 only, involving 151 child- 
ren, (roughly a third) were accepted. Two hundred and thirty-two children 
received foster home care during the year, of which 112 were permanent 
care and 110 temporary care cases. Two hundred and sixty-five cases were 
referred for institutional care. Illness, unemployment and insufficient in- 
come were the predominating causes of need in the new cases. One 
hundred and forty-one children were discharged during the year. All 
foster boarding homes are licensed by the city, at an annual fee of $5.00. 
One hundred and twenty-eight such homes cared for 232 children last 
year. Fifty-two applications were received for adoption but only 22 of 
the homes were found suitable, and only 8 children were actually placed 
as the Quebec law limits those who may be adopted to “full orphans,” 
“children born out of wedlock,” or “children whose one surviving parent is 
insane.” 

Girls over 14, from the Ladies’ Benevolent Society, are given six 
months’ training in domestic work, then placed in wage homes under two 
years’ supervision from the Bureau. 

The Bureau maintains a common Receiving Home for all children ac- 
cepted for care. Complete medical and psychiatric examination are also 
given. 

In the absence of a Children’s Protection Act in Quebec, all children 
for whom guardianship is required can only be made wards of the Court. 
If institutional or foster care is desirable, co-operation between the muni- 
cipal authorities and private charity must be explored for maintenance. If 
the children are placed in a recognized industrial school under the Indus- 
trial Schools Act, support to the extent of $12.00 per month is available 
from public funds—half from the provincial and half from the municipal 
treasury. Since manifestly, a Children’s Home or a foster home cannot be 
described as an industrial school, the Bureau is handicapped as are its 
agencies, the more constructive its social work, and the more approximation 
to that of the normal home, is the shelter it provides for these children. 
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The municipal authorities refuse to recognize the Court’s right to order 
payment on commital of a ward to other than an industrial school. The 
Judge of the Juvenile Court holds that he can “order” city payment for any 
care that he “orders” for a neglected child. And in that deadlock, the situ- 
ation stands, and the Protestant institutions of Montreal must carry the 
cost of such an impasse, and must leave many children, for whom it cannot 
possibly provide, in homes, of which it does not approve. 

The Bureau’s revenue amounted to $61,000.00 last year, Federation 
supplying $36,800.00, government payments, $12,600.00; board and fees, 
$11,300.00 and voluntary gifts, $270.00. Board to foster mothers and 
agencies totalled $36,600.00; salaries and wages, $14,800.00; and all other 
expenses, including provisions, clothing, maintenance, etc., roughly 
$10,000.00. 

Day Nursery. 

The total attendance of 298 enrolled children from 191 families repre- 
sented 20,129 days’ care in the year. ‘Children of school-age go out to the 
regular schools. Gymnasium instruction, group singing classes, games, 
and weekly picnics during the summer are included in the services given to 
the children. Family investigation of all admissions and health services 
to all children in care also form part of the regular routine of the agency. 
An employment service is maintained for the mothers. The Board recom- 
mends that a new service should be the provision of nursery instruction for 
the pre-school age children in care. An interesting provision in the Mon- 
treal Day Nursery is the Poor Fund from which monies are used to assist 
mothers whose earnings have been insufficient during the week, for their 
families’ needs. No less than 57% of the money so paid out, was repaid by 
the mothers during the year. 

The expenditure for the year amounted to $11,900.00, distributed 
$5,300.00 for salaries and wages, general maintenance and provisions, 
$5,400.00, fuel, heat and clothing $1,200.00. Of this Federation supplied 
$6,700.00 ; board paid came to $1,800; government grants, endowment, and 
private donations made up the balance. 

Montreal Ladies’ Benevolent Society. 

The “Ladies’ Benevolent” is one of Montreal’s oldest charities, pro- 
viding annually for approximately 100 “semi-destitute children,” admitted 
through the Children’s Bureau, in the proportion of 35 boys to 65 girls. 
Last year the average population was 81 children, at a daily cost of 96 
cents per day per child. The children attend the regular public schools and 
in the summer, go to the Society’s fresh-air camp. Complete medical ser- 
vice is provided for all the children, in the Society’s care. 

The annual budget runs about $28,500.00, of which roughly $11,300.00 
comes from Federation, $7,000.00 from endowment, and $10,500.00 from 
board, either through public or private maintenance payments. Disburse- 
ments are distributed, $7,800.00 for salaries and wages; maintenance and 
repairs, etc., $4,400.00; provisions, $8,150.00; heat, $2,400.00, and the 
balance over various other general items. 

The Protestant Infants’ Home. 

This institution provides care for a varying group of children and 
their mothers,—closing the year with 57 children and 14 mothers in 
shelter. Though the institution has suffered from an occasional epidemic 
it has not recorded a single death in the last four years. During the year 
53 children and 10 women were discharged but new admissions and re- 
admissions of children, from hospitals brought the average monthly popu- 
lation up to 79.53. Days’ care given totalled $29,030. 
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Receipts for the year amounted to $20,560.00, of which $13,125.00 came 
from Federation; $4,500 came in grants or maintenance, and the balance 
from special donations, or endowments. Salaries and wages required 
$7,456.00; provisions, $5,375.00; maintenance, $2,080.00 and various other 
items and general expenses the balance. 

The Protestant Orphans’ Home. 

This, too, is an old philanthrophy, in its 105th year. The 1926 regis- 
tration numbered 60 children, boys and girls from 6 to 14 years. ‘Institu- 
tional care is given, a school being maintained on the premises. 

Annual expenditure amounted to $19,850.00, of which Federation sup- 
plied $3,680.00. Endowment funds provided an income of $9,000; revenue 
from provincial grants, $1,490.00; payments through the Bureau and for 
children’s maintenance, $5,475.00; private donations, $220.00. Expenditure 
included $6,640.00 salaries and wages ; $5,560.00 for provisions and sundry 
other items for maintenance, etc. 

The Women’s Directory. 

Conditions in this field of social need in Montreal are appalling. Ac- 
cording to available statistics there were born, last year, in Montreal, 1,171 
children of unmarried parents. (This is generally agreed to be less than the 
actual number). Of these 469 died within the first year of life. Of the 100 
cases handled by the Directory, only 3 died. 

The Directory maintains no institution. Most of its cases come to it, 
directly from the Hospital, when the baby is two weeks old. The Directory 
retains several private homes, where it can place both mother and child, 
under supervision. During the year 29 mothers with their babies were 
placed in employment. Where the baby must be cared for separately from 
the mother, it is generally placéd in one of the forty excellent boarding or 
foster homes on the Directory’s list. Seventy children were so placed dur- 
ing the year, and received health services through the Child Welfare Asso- 
ciation centres. One very hopeful item in the report is the removal of sev- 
eral children from foster homes by their own mothers who had married or 
who were able to have their children with them, now, or by grandparents or 
relatives. Another interesting item is the collection of $7,740.00 from 
putative fathers, mothers, relatives, etc., towards the care of the children. 
Of every five dollars expended on their relief work, the Directory receives 
four dollars from those served. The problems with which they are dealing 
are not, therefore, primarily economic. Fully fifty per cent of their 
mothers are under 21 years of age, showing how great is the demand 
for advice and counsel rather than material service. The lack of any 
adequate legislation in Quebec to reinforce effort in dealing with this 
problem is greatly deplored. The Directory recommends legal adoption 
only after careful consideration, and leaves the arrangements of such 
procedure to the Children’s Bureau. 

During the year, 346 cases, including old, new and reopened cases, 
were carried. 

Receipts totalled $22,848.00, of which $14,841.00 came from Federa- 
tion, $7,740.00 from clients, and $263.00 from donations and trust funds. 
Relief (including fosterhome equipment and board) amounted to $10,858.00, 
salaries and wages $9,487.00, and all other expenses—office, maintenance, 
general and miscellaneous, to $2,600.00. The services rendered show a 
most commendable achievement in relation to cost, as well as from every 
other standard of social measurement. . 

(The summary of the report of agencies, members of the other Divi- 
sions, will be included in the next issue of the Bulletin). 
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THE FEDERATION OF JEWISH PHILANTHROPIES OF 
MONTREAL AND CONSTITUENT SOCIETIES. 
TENTH ANNUAL REPORT, 1926 (Summarized). 


In the tenth year of its existence, the Federation states, that, review- 
ing the situation it is encouraged by the accomplishment of even more than 
was claimed for it at its inception. 

The strongest objection to the Federation idea was that it would in- 
crease the mechanical aspect of charity and deprive the community of the 
services of many who had taken a great personal interest in the work of the 
various benevolent institutions and societies with which they were con- 
nected. The whole-hearted support and indefatigable efforts of all who 
had been active in communal work previous to the inception of Federation, 
and also the constant and ever-increasing stream of new workers who have 
been developed in the course of Federation’s activities have proved the 
fallacy of this contention. One of the most forceful units behind the Fed- 
eration is the Business Men’s Council, which assumes primary responsibil- 
ity for the collection of finances. 

Comparative figures quoted in the reports of the various societies show 
that both from the point of view of finances and of service, tremendous 
strides have been made by Federation during its first decade. In all its ac- 
tivities,—the strengthening of family life, caring for the sick, reclaimng the 
delinquents and caring for dependants, Federation has been an important 
factor in the Jewish community, not only creating an “esprit de corps” 
among its people, but in many cases, providing the common meeting ground 
for people by uniting them in the common cause of philanthropy. 

As a result of negotiations with the Protestant Board of School Com- 
missioners, the latter have agreed to pay to the Mackay Institute, towards 
the education of Jewish deaf and dumb inmates of that institution, an 
annual subsidy on a parity with that paid for the Protestant children. 


The Baron de Hirsch Family Welfare Department. 


This service increased its expenditure over the previous year but there 
was also an increase in the number of its dependents. The number of cases 
treated totalled 1,284, involving an expenditure of $75,830.35. 

An interesting procedure in this Department was a thorough survey, 
by the Directors of the Institute, of 124 regular pension cases in order to 
acquaint old and new directors with the workings of the Department, to 

satisfy the Board that the funds of the public were judiciously dispensed, 

and to ascertain whether the work was being carried on in the most efficient 
and just manner to all concerned. The results were most satisfactory, and 
while realizing that the allotments were in some cases insufficient, the 
Directors felt that the only solution is Government aid for widows’ families 
and for the aged. An appeal has been made to the Provincial Govern- 
ment to grant the same per diem allowance to the widowed mother to keep 
her children at home, as is given on behalf of children in orphanages. 

To make their preventive service more effective, recommendations are 
made for the formation of a medical and dental clinic, which school children 
and working people might attend in the evening, and the addition of a 
home economics worker or the establishment of household science classes 
to give some instruction to housewives in the proper buying and prepara- 
tion of food. 

A communal development which has proved most encouraging is the 
Jewish Junior Welfare League, which along with other organizations, 
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made it possible to give camp holidays to individuals who would otherwise 
have been unable to take them. 


The report of the supervisor bears testimony to the highly successful 
efforts of that Department to create in family life, values and high stan- 
dards where they have not existed previous to their contact and to have 
them maintained. 


The Hebrew Orphans’ Home. 


At the Hebrew Orphans’ Home, 105 children were cared for during the 
past year, the admissions totalling 15, discharges 14. The health of the 
children was uniformly good, but the education problem has been serious, 
due to the distance from school and the subsequent loss of time in coming 
and going. The practical side of school life is not neglected and sewing 
classes are held weekly, as are also social hours, including games, drills, 
dancing, chorus singing and dramatics. Religious training and services 
are provided for the children, and the summer home at Shawbridge, under 
improved conditions, afforded healthy and educative activities to the child- 
ren during the summer months. 


In all its departments the Home endeavours to cultivate those human 
and emotional contacts which can do much to make the child feel that he 
genuinely belongs to the family group and which give him something of 
the warmth and satisfaction of living in a real home. 


The After-Care Committee has been most zealous in its efforts to se- 
cure positions for the graduates of the Home and in replacing the boys and 
girls to better advantage. Its scope is to be enlarged and widened so as to 
include the many problems that arise upon graduation. 


Other Agencies. 


The Mount Sinai Sanatorium and the Herzl Hospital and Dispensary 
are shown in their respective reports to have grown in scope and usefulness, 
while the Hebrew Old People’s and Sheltering Home is about to enlarge its 
quarters to provide an adequate and modern Home for the aged of the 
Jewish faith. 


The Juvenile Aid Departmerit has extended its services so that it not 
only serves the needs of the child actually brought to the Juvenile Court, 
but embraces as well many other aspects of juvenile case-work, such as 
investigation of foster-homes, with subsequent follow-up and supervision, 
the care of unmarried mothers in maternity homes and, where advisable, 
the legal adoption of their children. School problems, summer vacations, 
recreational facilities, physical and mental examinations, all form part of 
the busy and active life of this Society. 

A new development in communal work has been the organization of 
a Neighborhood House in the North End of the city, the need for this hav- 
ing been pointed out by the Juvenile Aid Society, who realized the lack of 
adequate recreational facilities in that section of the city. It is hoped that 
this settlement will not only absorb the children after school hours and 
during school vacation periods, into groups for play, health instruction, 
and general development of and respect for good and useful citizenship, but 
that it will provide a centre to which people in the neighborhood can bring 
their many and varied problems, where supervised recreation, and club 
and group work will help to take care of the leisure hours of the child- 
ren and thus lessen the behaviour problems, that so often unjustly bring a 
child before the Juvenile Court. a 
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While this new organization is not a constituent society of Federation, 
upon the recommendation of the Juvenile Aid Society, the Board of Trus- 
tees has granted it a subsidy of $2,500 towards its first year of operation. 

A further indication of the growth of Jewish community effort is the 
removal of the Young Women’s Hebrew Association into larger quarters, 
but even these are not yet adequate to meet the athletic, educational and 
recreational needs of the Jewish girls in the city. 

The Hebrew Ladies’ Sewing Society which sews for the constituent 
societies in Federation is a useful factor in the Jewish community and has 
been glad to share its services with other societies doing similar work. 

The Jewish Endeavour Sewing School, which has ‘completed 23 years 
of service, aims to bring young girls of the Jewish faith into early contact 
with the older women’s groups of their own community, and to provide 
technical training and other facilities that will interest and hold them, 
among the associations of their own people. The classes opened with an 
enrollment of 188. 

The reports of all the societies in Federation bear witness to the unfail- 
ing devotion and faithful attention to the work of the different committees 
by their volunteer helpers and paid workers. 

Federation expenditures for the group of agencies for the year totalled 
$211,230.51. The cost of administration of both Federation and Council 
amounted to $16,288.47. The funds required annually for the Jewish Phil- 
anthropies of Montreal average some $200,000, which has been raised by 
some 3,300 subscribers. This indicates a high per capita contribution to 
community charity, and a sense of community responsibility, that are a 
credit to the Jewish citizens of Montreal. 


News Htems. 


Manitoba.—Charles K. Guild, barrister of Winnipeg, Man., has been 
appointed chairman of the Child Welfare Board of that city, to,.succeed 
the Hon. W. J. Major, Attorney-General. 

Mr. Guild is a new-comer to the Board, but had been keenly interested 
in child welfare work for some years.—(Winnipeg Tribune, Sept. 17, 1927.) 

Montreal.—At the first board meeting of the present season of the 
Montreal Foundling and Baby Hospital, it was reported that no deaths had 
occurred during the summer. It was pointed out that this was a significant 
achievement when compared with the published figures of the infant mor- 
tality rate in the city, and showed a valuable contribution towards saving 
the lives of babies of tender age, who are admitted to the home. Many 
were ill when received and several were premature births. All are under 
two years of age, with a large number less than six months. 

The hospital had received the gift of an addition to the solarium, a 
new wing covered in “via-ray” glass, which has proved of great value in 
bringing delicate babies back to health. 

During the months of June, July and August, the average number of 
infants in the institution was 77.—( Montreal Gazette, Sept. 15, 1927.) 

Hamilton.—Inspection of public school children for contagious dis- 
eases, when they enter school in the fall, has reduced these diseases among 
the school population to less than one-sixth of what they were a few years 
ago, according to the report of Dr. J. E. Davey, School Medical Health 
Officer. 

Originally it had been the practice for the nurses to examine each 
child thoroughly for all defects, which meant that it was a month before 
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the nurses had completed their inspection. By the end of the four-week 
period it was then discovered that 500 pupils had to be excluded from 
school on account of.contagious disease. 

A new method of inspection was inaugurated, at which, instead of giv- 
ing the children a complete medical and physical examination, the nurses 
examined them only for symptoms of contagious disease. This inspection 
could be accomplished in a little over a week, with the result that the 
number of cases was reduced to 100 last year, and this year the number 
is only about 75. 

The number of mild contagious disease cases among the children at 
the opening of the September term is proportionately small, about 25 per 
cent less than last year—(Hamilton Spectator, Sept. 14, 1927.) 


Ottawa.—At a meeting of the Public School Board of Ottawa, on 
Sept. 1, a committee was appointed to confer with police authorities on the 
matter of the protection of school children from the dangers of traffic 
during the four daily trips in which the children will be using the streets 
en route to and from school.—(Ottawa Citizen, Sept. 2, 1927.) 


London.—The Victorian Order of Nurses at London, Ont., has suc- 
cessfully launched a jolly little play for the purposes of health propaganda. 
It is entitled “A Three-in-One Visit,” and emphasises the three health 
slogans of the Dominion-wide programme which the V.O.N. is carrying 
out in Canada to insure intelligent motherhood and healthy children, viz., 
prenatal care, confinement care, and the care of the baby. The chief roles 
are taken by a V.O.N. in uniform and a new baby. Mrs. O'Grady, the 
mother of the baby supplies the needful wit in her pithy comments on the 

“new-fangled notions” imposed by the V.O.N. and the doctor, but she is a 
willing student. Mrs. Smith is a woman of experience and her dialogue 
proves the worth of the V.O.N. doctrine as put to practical test. 

Timely hints on the making of inexpensive layettes, a word or two on 
suitable family menus, and a suggestion on budgeting the limited income, 
are included in the propaganda of the play —(London Free Press, Oct. 6, 
1927.) 

Brantford.—Among the suggestions for the protection of school child- 
ren at the noon hour, offered at a meeting of the Board of Trade at Brant- 
ford, was one that, instead of having the schools close exactly at 12 
o'clock, the children be dismissed at from five to seven minutes before 
twelve, and brought back that much earlier. It was stated that Kitchener 
and Hamilton had also considered this suggestion. At the same time it was 
suggested that an investigation should also be made to ascertain to what 
extent the congestion of traffic increases from shortly before the noon hour 
until ten or fifteen minutes afterwards. It was felt that unless there were 
a great difference, the upsetting of the long established time schedule of the 
schools would not be worth while. 

Another proposal, which is being used successfully in other centres, 
notably in Detroit, was to appoint some official of each school to undertake 
to control the departure of the children at the noon hour. In Detroit, 
where there are more automobiles for its population than probably any city 
in the world, the traffic in front of the schools is controlled by the janitors 
and in some cases by senior pupils. They are furnished with ‘stop’ and 
‘go’ signals, and they take their place in front of the schools, controlling 
the traffic just as efficiently as one of the city constables. 

It was pointed out that some special training would be required, for 
such officers; also arrangements would have to be made to swear them in 
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as special officers, that their authority would be undisputed. It is claimed 
that Detroit motorists have responded to the direction of these special 
traffic officers, and that as a result, children come and go to and from school 
with comparatively little danger—(Brantford Expositor, Oct. 3, 1927.) 


Kitchener.—The Board of Health of Kitchener (Ont), is considering 
a proposal submitted by the medical health officer, for the medical inspec- 
tion of every child in attendance at the public schools of that city. 


In urging its acceptance, the Woodstock Sentinel-Review, of October 
10, 1927, points out that the ability of a child to assimilate education de- 
pends to a very large degree upon the child’s health and physical fitness. 
Children with abnormalities and defects cannot be expected to receive the 
full benefits of the tuition they are given in the schools, for they are labor- 
ing under a handicap, which places a heavy penalty upon them. The work 
of the school nurses has been valuable in remedying many childhood defects 
before they develop seriously, but the field of action of the school nurse is 
limited and requires medical co-operation. 


While most parents would welcome the opportunity of having their 
children given a thorough examination while in the earlier classes at school, 
so that any defects could be promptly remedied, it is also argued that this 
is primarily a matter for parental responsibility. This journal points out 
that experience has shown that there is great laxity in the matter of regular 
medical examinations; that very few people have yet been won over to 
the value of visiting the doctor when well to prevent sickness, instead of 
waiting until sickness comes and then calling in the doctor to cure. Therein 
lies the value of medical inspection of the school child; it gives an oppor- 
tunity to the child to start school life with a fair chance from the medical 
and physical point of view. 

Toronto.—The Catholic Charities of Toronto, as a preliminary edu- 
cational effort to their community drive, have added a new and informative 
four page “Charity Bulletin” to Canadian social welfare publications. This 
is the first year in which the Catholic Charities of Toronto have gone to the 
public in a separate appeal. Withdrawal from the General [Federation for 
Community Service came after long discussion of the situation, at the re- 
quest of the Federation. The bulletin was issued with the purpose of putt- 
ing Roman Catholic welfare needs and organization clearly before the 
Roman Catholic public of Toronto. It is a bright and informative little 
publication, of interest beyond the confines of its own community and city. 
The reorganization of campaign efforts, on a separate religious basis has 
been abundantly successful, in the experience of the Catholic Charities, for 
their objective of $100,000 was passed in the first stages of a projected 
three day “drive.” The Federation for Community Service Campaign opens 
just as we go to press. 


Nova Scotia.—Dr. Clyde Marshall, of Halifax, has been appointed 
Provincial Psychiatrist under the legislation, enacted by Nova Scotia, re 
mental hygiene in the 1927 session of the Legislature. Dr. Marshall has 
studied extensively in United States centres, and in addition to the advan- 
tage of being a native Nova Scotian, brings the energy of youth, and ex- 
cellent academic qualifications, to his new and important post. 


Halifax.—Miss Lenora Marsters, of Windsor, N.S., well-known to’ 
Toronto social workers, as a graduate of the Toronto Social Service De- 
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partment, and a valued member of the N.W.A. staff, has been appointed to 
the staff of the Halifax Children’s Aid Society, of which Miss Gwen Lantz 
is General Secretary. 


Montreal.—Miss Clarice Smith, of Ottawa, has taken a temporary ap- 
poitment on the staff of the Women’s Directory, Montreal. 

Ontario.—Dr. B. McGhie, the popular and efficient head of the West- 
minster Psychopathic Hospital, London, Ont., has been appointed Superin- 
tendent of the provincial training school for the feebleminded at Orillia. 
Dr. McGhie’s appointment has been hailed throughout the province as a 
great forward step in the provincial programme for the care.of the feeble- 
minded. 

Ottawa.—The Board of Education has added another splendid unit to 
its excellent and growing provision for auxiliary class care of problem 
children. In September, a four-roomed school was established for the 
auxiliary class training of adolescent girls, similar to that opened last year 
for the same type of boy. Dr. Putman, Chief School Inspector, is to be 
congratulated on the progress made under his leadership in the provision 
of special class care in the city of Ottawa. 


New Brunswick—The Department of Health recently arranged for a 
tonsil and adenoid clinic at Rogersville for the children from the parishes 
of Acadieville and Rogersville. The cases to receive treatment numbered 
between 40 and 50, referred by the medical school inspector. 


Infant Mortality Increase—At the convention of the Ontario Hospitals 
United Aid Association, held at London, Ont., on October 19th, Dr. Helen 
MacMurchy, chief of the Child Welfare Division, Dominion Department 
of Health, stressed the seriousness of the increase in infant mortality in 
Canada. More than half of the infant mortality was during the first month 
of life, and in 230,000 births the loss was 23,000 during the first year. 
Infant mortality in Canada in 1920 was 102 per 1,000, and during the 
following period of five years it dropped slightly, but in 1926 it rose again 
to 101.09. 


The speaker said that there should be plenty of hospital accommodation 
in Canada—one hospital to every 20 miles of the Dominion. In every 
hospital there should be maternity wards and pre-natal classes and an 
ambulance. If the proper care were given the mother much of the mor- 
tality among both the mothers and the children would be eliminated. 
Dr. MacMurchy was of the opinion that the legislature should raise from 
$1.50 to at least $2.00, the per diem grants for those patients who are 
not fully self-supporting. This suggestion was strongly endorsed by the 
delegates. 

Safety Steps—The directors of the Province of Quebec Safety League 
are considering the formation of Children’s Careful Clubs, Mothers’ Safety 
Clubs and Safe Drivers’ Clubs for the protection of human life. 


In Chicago and in other cities in the United States, these clubs are 
made up of children, women who have lost children in accidents, and motor 
truck drivers. Safety movies are shown at their meetings and the result, 
it is believed, is encouraging. 

The directors also expressed approval of a scheme of compulsory in- 
surance which has been suggested by a commission in New York. This 
Commission would make a full investigation into each accident and their 
suggestions and recommendations would help to remove the cause of many 
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accidents. Also, compulsory insurance would effectively protect the auto 
owner against the insolvent driver as well as against personal responsi- 
bility. 

Winnipeg.—At a conference of Federated Budget and Institutional 
representatives held on October 14, it was unanimously decided that the 
Children’s Bureau of Winnipeg should continue under the present system 
of management. 

The Bureau comprises two separate parts; the paid investigators are 
managed by the Children’s Aid Society for the Federated Budget Board, 
and the Bureau Committee, composed of a body of institutional representa- 
tives, is assigned the duty of considering and passing upon all applicaitons 
for admission and discharge of children to and from the insttiutions. Un- 
der this arrangement, the Federated Budget is able to assure its contribu- 
tors that their subscriptions are used to support deserving cases only. Co- 
operative work has also led to the establishment of better understanding 
and collaboration between Jewish, Catholic and Protestant institutions in 
the city. 

New Brunswick.—The directors of the Victorian Order of Nurses, at 
St. John, N.B., at their October meeting, discussed the very great hard- 
ship, that the increased price of milk will have on the undernourished 
children of younger years. Growing children have special need of milk and 
at the best of times do not get enough. 

Also, at this time, there were many families in the city whose bread- 
winner could get only casual employment, and often none at all. 

Reports for six months showed that 2,960 visits had been made by the 
nurses, of which 557 were free visits. There were 117 new infants under the 
care of the nurses, and a total of 420 cases served. 

New Brunswick.—The Board of Commissioners of the General Public 
Hospital at St. John, have been asked to consider the enlargement of the 
diet kitchen of the babies’ ward, since the present facilities are considered 
by the Superintendent of Nurses and the Dietician to be inadequate for 
teaching the nurses concerning infant feedings. 


FURTHER RESULTS—B. C. SURVEY. 


Vancouver—As a further result of our recent Child Welfare survey 
in British Columbia, it is proposed to establish a central welfare bureau 
and confidential exchange in Vancouver. 

The proposal is to have a family welfare bureau, and a confidential 
exchange that would operate throughout the year instead of for Christmas 
relief only as at present; and to which all social agencies might report. 
As part of the survey work, a small group of citizens was convened to go 
into the matter. They are the promoters of the movement now, and are 
confident after study that such a central agency would work well in 
Vancouver, especially in view of the success of similar organizations in 
Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg. 

The initiation of the scheme has been made possible by a generous 
donation from a friend, who also took a deep interest in the Survey on 
Child Welfare conditions in Vancouver. 


MONTREAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK. 


The state’s responsibility to children under fourteen years of age was 
one of the subjects discussed at the Montreal Conference of Social Work on 
October 12th, and the following recommendations were made: 
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(1) The establishment of Mothers’ Allowances, or pensions. 

(2) An increase in the Government grant to orphanages and allied 
institutions. 

(3) The establishment of recreational activities for children on a 
community basis similar to that now provided for educational services and 

(4) The establishment of special educational facilities for the mentally 
deficient. 

Mrs. G. Caineron Parker of the Division of Social Welfare of the De- 
partment of Health, Toronto, gave a comprehensive historical survey of 
the development of the state’s protection of children under fourteen and 
stated that recreation was now undergoing the same phase that education 
passed through seventy-five years ago. While the state looks after the 
child for five hours in school, it neglects all its recreational hours, which 
are really more important in their character-forming possibilities. 

Mrs. Parker, along with several other speakers, urged strongly the 
necessity of mothers’ pensions so that indigent families need not be split 
up and sent to institutions, but might grow up in the natural environment 
of a home. 

The illegitimacy law of Quebec was criticized in that it is not concerned 
with protecting the child, the innocent element in the problem. It was sug- 
gested that if the mother and father were made equally responsible for 
the child’s maintenance it might perhaps have some effect, also, on the 
prevalence of the problem. The lack of reciprocal legislation dealing with 
wife and child deserters between the different provinces of Canada was also 
deplored. 

While urging an increase in the Government grant to institutions car- 
ing for children, one speaker advocated placing the child in a home when- 
ever possible and commented on the lack of good fellowship and neigh- 
borliness, such as had existed in early days in Canada, when people took 
orphans into their own homes. 

Another discussion dealt among other subjects with family subsidies. 

It was pointed out by Rev. Leon Labelle, S.J., that large families are 
an economic asset not only to the state but to the individual prosperity of 
every citizen. He reviewed the economic changes which have undermined 
the ability of the father of a family to support several children, the change 
from the old apprentice system to modern usage by which an inexperienced 
youth draws a salary from the first day of his service, develops luxurious 
tastes and finds that even as his salary increases it does not cope both with 
these tastes and with the support of several children. The fact that work- 
ing hours are shortened by law and that children are now sent to school 
instead of to a factory to augment the family funds, aggravate the financial 
burdens of the father. 


Since industrial reforms are to be desired and, as it is an established 
economic fact that every child is a financial asset to the state, the speaker 
found the only solution to the problem in a system of family subsidies such 
as have been already adopted in many European countries. By a plan, 
which he outlined, fathers of large families would draw subsidies accord- 
ing to the number of their children, the fund being supplied by Govern- 
ment grant, by a tax on bachelors and by contributions from employers. 
This subsidy would be in the nature of a remuneration for definite service 
to the state, and the contributors to the fund would do so to their own 
profit, for industry and capitalism need men, and thus even bachelor 
financiers would be making a good investment. 
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France is spending over $80,000,000 yearly in “allocations familiales” 
and general family welfare work, and to this fact, the speaker attributed the 
lack of emigration from France since the war. It was obviously absurd 
to call for immigration and yet oppose the idea of a large family. 


M. Arthur Saint-Pierre, Professor of Sociology at l’Ecole des Sciences 
Sociales and at l’Ecole d’Hygiene Sociale Appliquée de l'Universite de 
Montreal in a review of the work of three representative religious congre- 
gations in Montreal, the Sisters of the Good Shepherd, the Grey Nuns, 
and the Sisters of Providence, pointed out the economic value of the social 
work of religious orders. He cited the case of the Fulham Street jail in 
the charge of the congregation of the Good Shepherd, where the Govern- 
ment grant is 50 cents a day, although the average cost of an inmate in 
other Montreal prisons is $1.00. The discrepancy between grant and cost 
in the other institutions is similar, and the actual contribution to the com- 
munity over and above capital cost and personal service of this congrega- 
tion is $125,000 per annum. 


The Grey Nuns and the Sisters of Providence have together 175 es- 
tablishments. In Quebec alone they protect 1,707 old people and 3,775 
children, something like 45 per cent of all such charity in the province. 
Supposing that these Orders had received 45 per cent of the grants in the 
province, they had still supplied an annual amount of service in addition 
amounting to over $619,000. M. Saint-Pierre stated that a conservative 
estimate of the financial value of the work of the religious orders would be 
$1,000,000. 

Dr. W. T. B. Mitchell of the Mental Hygiene Committee of Montreal, 
emphasized the importance of mental hygiene in the school programme. 
Its concern was not only with abnormal persons but with the development 
of fuller, more effective living. At present there was no adequate provision 
in the teacher’s training for the study of child psychology. 


Dr. Lussier indicated the duty of social workers to create a demand for 
the special development of mental hygiene work in the schools and urged 
the need for classification of both backward and abnormally brilliant pupils ; 
of institutions, not only for the insane and the feebleminded, but for nervous 
cases, 


FAMILY ENDOWMENT SCHEMES IN AUSTRALIA AND 
NEW ZEALAND. 


New Zealand has passed a family endowment act, to come into force 
on April 1. Under the Act a State subsidy of 2s. per week will be paid for 
each child in excess of two in a family, up to the age of 15 years, provided 
the total income of the parents is not more than £4 a week. 

A family endowment law has also just been enacted in New South 
Wales. According to somewhat incomplete information, a basic wage is 
first to be agreed upon, based on the needs of a childless couple, and an 
endowment of 5s. weekly will be paid for each child of 14 or under in 
cases where the income of the preceding year did not exceed the basic wage 
plus £13 for each child. The cost of the measure is estimated at £4,000,000 
and is to be met by a 3 per cent tax on the wages sheets of employers. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN JUVENILE IMMIGRATION. 


The Council’s inquiry on Juvenile Immigration has proceeded during 
the summer months, in which time Mrs. MacGregor, in charge of the study, 
has visited the distributing centres in the Maritime Provinces. Here the 
agencies have accorded every courtesy and co- operation, that would con- 
tribute to the value and success of the study. It is hoped that the report 
will be available for publication, at the end of the year. 


In the meanwhile, the Dominion Department of Immigration has an- 
nounced what promises to be one of the most constructive developments in 
migration and land settlement, yet evolved in any country. This is an 
agreement, formally concluded between the British and Canadian Govern- 
ments under the Empire Settlement Act of 1922. 


The scheme is a further development of the farm training centres for 
British boys which have already been established under the auspices of 
several of the provincial governments. Under this scheme, the British and 
Canadian governments propose jointly to expend a total sum of $5,000,000 
over a period of ten years, in the form of recoverable advances to assist 
suitable British youths to take up farming in Canada on their own account. 


It is the desire of the two governments that British boys between the 
ages of 14 and 20 who are assisted to proceed to Canada to work on farms 
should be able to look forward to a definite career on the land. A large 
number of British boys who come out as farm workers do, of course, be- 
come farmers, but so far they have had to rely entirely upon their own 
efforts for the necessary capital to purchase and equip a farm, and this 
may take a considerable number of years. 


The new scheme aims at curtailing this period of waiting, and under 
it a British youth, at the end of a few vears spent in gaining the necessary 
training and experience in Canada and in accumulating some savings, will 
have the opportunity of being placed on a farm of his own, under Govern- 
ment supervision. 

The scheme will apply to boys who have received assisted passages, 
have passed through the provincial training centres in Canada, and who 
were between 14 and 20 years of age on arrival in the Dominion. On 
reaching 21 years of age, the boys—provided that they have acquired the 
necessary training and experience by working for wages on a farm in 
Canada, and have saved approximately $500—will be eligible for assistance 
up to an amount not exceeding $2,500 for the purchase “of a farm and for 
stock and equipment. No advances will be made to young men over 25 
vears of age. Settlement under this scheme will commence on April 1, 
1928, and will extend over a period of ten years. 

The scheme provides for the co-operation of the provincial govern- 
ments and the extent of settlement in each province will depend upon the 
measure of such co-operation. The Dominion Government will, however, 
assume responsibility for actual settlement and the general administra- 
tion of the scheme. 

During the past year training centres have been established in several 
of the provinces under Government control and supervision. The British 
and Canadian governments make a joint cash contribution towards the 
operation of these provincial training centres, which are regarded as the 
basis of this Dominion-wide boys’ settlement scheme. 
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FOSTER HOME VERSUS INSTITUTIONAL CARE. 


Rev. Mother Faustina, St. Mary’s Home, Sydney, N.S. 


(A Paper read before the Conference of the Nova Scotia Children’s Aid Societies, and 
related agencies, Sept. 27-29, 1927.) 


With regard to the care of Dependent and Neglected children, the con- 
clusions adopted by the White House Conference, convened by President 
Roosevelt on January 25th, 1909, seem to have stood the test of experience 
and investigation. 


One of the conclusions arrived at there, was, that, “The carefully 
selected foster home, is, for the normal child, the best substitute for the 
natural home.” 


No one disputes the fact that the ideal place in which to bring up a 
child is the normal family, but, if through misfortune, a child is deprived 
of its natural home, it should, if possible, be brought up under conditions 
that most closely resemble those of the ordinary family. “Home life,” the 
conference tells us, “is the highest and finest product of civilization. 
Children should not be deprived of it except for urgent and compelling 
reasons.” It is possible the Institution may have, in some cases, advan- 
tages over even the good foster home. The child in an Institution should 
be assured of better diet, better health service, better religious training; at 
the same time it is generally agreed, that the disadvantages of a child in an 
Institution more than outweigh the advantages. The contacts of normal 
family life, required for the proper moulding of childhood, are lacking in an 
Institution. The child therefore has not the opportunities that exist in a 
good foster home to develop that initiative and self reliance so necessary 
for proper formation of character. An extract from a report on Child 
Welfare in New York State in reference to children who remain a long 
time in an Institution says :—“Institution children are not as desirable, as 
they are not so well able to take care of themselves as children brought up 
in contact with the world. Children brought up in an Institution are more 
likely to fall back into the dependent classes, than children brought up out- 
side in families; not because they are not good when leaving the Institu- 
tion, but because they have not been accustomed to rely upon themselves.” 
The fact is, they seem less able to bear temptation when brought up in an 
Institution than children from a normal family home. 

It is not possible for the child to get, in an Institution, the same love 
and individual attention that it would naturally receive in a foster home. 
For although the Institution, even under the Cottage System, may try to 
approximate family life as much as possible, no matter how close the imi- 
tation may be, it can never become a normal family, or have the qualities 
of normal family life. This is especially true with regard to children of 
school age. 

There is much to be said in favor of a foster home for the infant child 
also. It is the general opinion of those familiar with child care, that even 
at an early age, the infant seems to miss the personal attention, the love 
and fondling bestowed by the natural mother on her child, and they be- 
lieve that this is as necessary for the normal development of childhood as 
the food for its physical well being. We know full well that devoted work- 
ers in different Institutions lavish tender love and attention on the tiny 
waifs committed to their care. But, it is not possible for any Institution, 
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no matter how well staffed with workers, to give the special love and indi- 
vidual attention which could be given by a good foster mother and which 
we believe to be the birthright of every child. , 

This love and attention which the young and helpless infant claims in 
the foster home, makes for a strong and lasting bond between the child 
and its adopted parents. This alone should be a convincing argument in 
favor of an early placement; for, if we hope to see the child take root and 
thrive in the heart and home of the foster parent, it must, generally speak- 
ing, be transplanted thereto at an early age; and the earlier the age at 
which it is taken into the home of the foster parents the more unselfish is 
likely to be the motive for its adoption. 


There are no doubt homes in abundance in the towns and farming sec- 
tions throughout our Province for every dependent and placeable normal 
child, but, you will notice that the Conference says :—“Good foster homes.” 
It may be doubted that a poor type of foster home is better than an Institu- 
tion. If placing out, then, is to be successful, those in charge must take 
all necessary precautions, as bad placing out will not only be harmful to 
the child but will also discredit the system. Our aim then must not be to 
find mere homes, but, proper and suitable homes—homes that desire a 
child more for the child’s sake than for the help they expect to receive 
from him. A home may measure up to all the requirements of a good 
home, and yet be unsuitable for some particular child. The selection of 
suitable foster homes for our dependent and neglected children is by no 
means as simple as it seems. However, the discussion of this problem 
does not come within the scope of the present paper. It is the principle 
alone which I am discussing. 

Just one more point. Every effort should therefore be made, that, 
when possible, the relation of parent and child may be maintained in the 
manner intended by God and nature. This is particularly applicable to 
the child of the unmarried mother during the first year of life. In this 
connection I should like to quote the opinion of Edmund J. Butler, Home 
3ureau, New York, when he deplores “The policy of separation from his 
mother of the child born out of wedlock, who is thus deliberately and 
criminally robbed of his birth-right—a mother’s nurture, care and love.” 
And he goes on to say, “There should be a law in every State in the Union 
prohibiting the legal separation of a child from his mother for at least six 
months after his birth.” 





Several of the States already have such a law, and it would seem like 
a move in the right direction, were there a similar one in force in this 
Province, for, not only would it be the means of saving the lives of many 
infants, but might also be of moral benefit to the mothers. 


In conclusion I shall ask, in the words of Dr. Dwight Chapin,—“Is the 
family or Institution best suited to conserve the child as an asset? To ask 
this question is to answer it in favor of the family. In the past, much un- 
selfish and excellent work has been done in Institutions, but their future 
work should be in the direction of clearing houses or centers where the de- 
pendent child may be studied and classified as to the line of future effort. 
In the future let the family and foster home be stressed while Institutions 
take a secondary and retiring place.” 
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CHith ur National Members 


At their semi-annual executive meeting at Stratford, Ont., the National 

Council of Women endorsed the following resolution on maternity care :— 

“That the National Council of Women recommend to the provin- 

cial councils that the premiers of each province be asked to consider 

the study of maternal mortality and to take such measures as may be 

possible to prevent the death and invalidism of mothers in his prov- 

ince, and they further recommend that the local councils of women 
should study the report of the Federal Department of Health.” 

Dr. Olive Cameron, of the Toronto Council of Women, gave a résumé 
of a report by Dr. Helen McMurchy, Chief of the Child Welfare Division, 
Dominion Dept. of Health, on medical services and maternal mortality in 
Canada, and submitted the following suggestion: “That a fight for obstet- 
rical hospitals be made, to be erected by the community if possible and by 
the Federal Government if necessary, where each patient may pay into the 
hospital such amount as he is able to pay without mortgaging his house or 
farm implements, and so retain his self-respect as a self-supporting, re- 
spectable citizen.” 

The national committee on education brought in the following resolu- 
tion, which was given endorsation. 

“That a course of physical education be established in provincial 
universities where none at present exist.” 


CEILD WELFARE WORK OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE EMPIRE 


The Daughters of the Empire have completed another year of excep- 
tionally fine service, especially in the fields of child welfare, education and 
immigration. The year book of the Order carries a detailed report on the 
vast amount of child welfare work recorded by the local Chapters in every 
province. It is impossible for the Child Welfare News to do more than 
quote the findings and recommendations listed in the general summary of 
the convener’s report. 

“In the first place, there seems small doubt that across the country the 
Daughters of the Empire have been one of the most potent auxiliaries in 
the provision of more adequate care for the tuberculous, and especially in 
the effort for the protection of children against this disease. Sanatoria, pre- 
ventoria, summer camps, etc., in some cases owe their very existence and, 
in others, a substantial portion of their maintenance to the interest of 
various Chapters. 

It is strongly recommended that this support be consistently main- 
tained and expanded. 

Crippled children’s work is also included in the reports of scores of 
Chapters. It is suggested that such Chapters should give a little more at- 
tention in their respective areas to the work of other agencies in the same 
field, looking towards a co-ordinated programme and the elimination of 
underlapping which is often due to overlapping. It is suggested that the 
Chapters interested in this phase of work should give some attention in col- 
laboration with the other agencies at work in their respective areas, to the 
extent of treatment facilities existing for the care of crippled children. 
Something approaching adequate provision for treatment should precede 
detailed district surveys. 
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Attention of the Chapters is also directed towards the need of provi- 
sion for convalescent care, re-education etc., of crippled children, after 
the initial surgical or medical treatment for their defects. There is little 
provision for this need anywhere in Canada. 

It is also suggested as worthy of consideration that the Order should 
indicate its readiness, through the various Provinces, to co-operate in any 
general programme for the care of crippled children, by accepting, to as 
great an extent as finances permit, responsibility for the care and treatment 
of crippled children, dependents of ex-service men. 

Summer camp and fresh-air work has been another activity carried 
on by the Chapters. Attention is directed at this time to the health as 
well as the recreational aspects of such undertakings. It is therefore sug- 
gested that the Chapters:in charge of such work should co-operate as 
closely as possible with the local clinics, health authorities, etc., with the 
purpose of assuring themselves that no child whose condition of health re- 
quires such an outing should be overlooked or in other words that those 
children most urgently requiring such service should receive it. Also, it is 
strongly recommended that serious consideration from the same point of 
view, be given to the desirability of according longer periods of vacation 
to children served, even if this should involve accommodating a smaller 
number. 

Many Chapters report substantial assistance, in some cases assumption 
of complete responsibility, in the establishment or maintenance of public 
health nursing services in their communities. There is no more practical 
nor valuable service which the Chapters can provide in the field of child 
welfare than this. To the extension of prenatal and maternal care, Canada 
must now look for any further substantial reduction in her maternal or in- 
fant death rate. Nearly half our present infant mortality rate occurs in 
the neo-natal period. Our still-birth rate is high, and our maternal mor- 
tality one of the highest in the world. Extended health services alone offer 
any confident hope of reduction. It is therefore suggested that the Order, 
while recognizing the social value in the principle of maternity benefits, 
should however devote any effort in this field towards obtaining or pro- 
viding increased and extended nursing services. To this end the desir- 
ability of close co-operation with the provincial and municipal health au- 
thorities in any effort in this field is strongly urged. It is also suggested 
that the Order should continue its close co-operation in such undertakings 
with the Victorian Order of Nurses, with which organization in principle 
and underlying ideals, the 1.0.D.E. has much in common. 

The Child Welfare Committee cannot commend too strongly, from the 
point of view of its approach to the question, the work of the Educational 
Committees in the various Chapters, in providing for the continued educa- 
tion of children who, without such assistance, would be forced into early, 
industrial or agricultural employment without adequate training or prepa- 
ration. 

Your Committee reiterate the strong contention that the various pro- 
vincial Chapters should do all in their power to obtain within their vari- 
ous provinces, legislation enabling Canadian adherence to the International 
Child Labour Conventions. 

Your Committee also urge that the various Chapters, especially in the 
smaller towns, should interest themselves in the question of the establish- 
ment in Canadian life of young immigrant boys and girls, especially when 
their indentures or employment contracts are expiring, and they are facing 
the responsibility of launching out on their own initiative. 
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In the field of child care and protection the Christmas Cheer and like 
expenditure runs into thousands of dollars per year. While commending 
both the spirit of generosity of such givings and the close co-operation 
with existing agencies in their distribution of such charity, your Convener 
takes this opportunity of urging strongly upon the Chapters serious con- 
sideration of the possibility of directing such large donations toward more 
constructive and sustained efforts in this field. The whole trend of modern 
child welfare work is towards maintenance of the child’s own home and 
the care and upbringing of normal dependent children in private family 
homes. Such case work with families and such field work on the part of 
the children’s agencies requires very considerable financial support from 
private funds. Your Convener therefore suggests, with some diffidence 
in view of long established tradition in this field, that some of the Chap- 
ters spending large sums» on spasmodic Christmas treats, orphans’ parties, 
etc., should consider whether the same outlay contributed for that specific 
purpose would not keep a whole family together for some months or pro- 
vide maintenance in a private family home for some normal dependent 
child. It is with pride that the Committee records such action on the part 
of several Chapters. 


Similar opportunities for co-operative work arise within the field of de- 
linquency. Closer co-operation with the Courts, etc., will reveal tremendous 
opportunities for personal and material services in which the resources of 
the voluntary worker are invaluable. 

The problem of the feebleminded continues to offer serious manifesta- 
tions in every field of social endeavour. Continued education of public 
opinion alone offers any hope of ultimate solution. Meanwhile, especially 
in communities without adequate or organized social work, the child wel- 
fare conveners should familiarize themselves with what facilities do exist 
within their provinces, looking to the provision of necessary services to 
individual cases in need of the same. Assistance in the establishment or 
maintenance of auxiliary classes, the interesting of local school boards in 
surveys of the problem within their areas, etc., are possible lines of en- 
deavour in this field, commending themselves to your Committee’s endor- 
sation. 

The Chapters have given generously in effort and resources towards 
the care of blind children. Your Committee wish to direct attention to 
two undertakings at present worthy of interest and support. The Insti- 
tute for the Blind and the Canadian Council on Child Welfare have ar- 
ranged, in co-operaiton with the child-caring agencies, to encourage the 
education and care of blind children of pre-school age in their own or 
private family homes. The Chapters are urged to give their support to this 
development by assisting in the location of such children and contributing 
towards the work in those communities in which such children may be in 
need of this care. 

The same two organizations are endeavouring to make some adequate 
provision for some fifty or sixty children scattered across the Dominion 
who are both mentally deficient and blind. The details of such provision 
have not been worked out yet, but your Committee ventures to suggest that 
this Annual Meeting endorse the effort to provide for such children and 
empower the executive to appoint a representative of the Order to work 
with these two groups on this project. 

Another field in which the Order has done extensive work is that of 
recreation. Your Committee strongly endorses the encouragement of or- 
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ganized recreation, supervised playgrounds, and such movements as the 
Boy Scouts and Girl Guides, to the full limit of our resources. Your Com- 
mittee also strongly commends, in the particular field of commercialized 
recreation, the work of many Chapters in seeking to obtain better films 
and films, conducive to the development of a strong national and British 
tradition in their communities. 


Your Convener, with some trepidation, ventures into a field not spe- 
cifically mentioned in previous reports, and urges that the Child Welfare 
Committee at this time cannot but record the obvious need of greater em- 
phasis being placed on the moral and spiritual development of the child. 
The home in the great majority of cases, provides little or no religious or 
moral teaching today. The school is neither equipped nor prepared to as- 
sume this responsibility on any general scale. The church has the child 
directly in its care but a small portion of his time. Yet the need of spirit- 
ual and moral training is becoming increasingly evident in every aspect of 
our social life. It has seemed incumbent upon your Convener to direct 
the attention of the women of the Order to this phase of our work of na- 
tion building. 

With the same disinclination to entering upon a controversial subject, 
your Convener feels under obligation to report to the National Chapter the 
widespread existence and increasing growth throughout Canada of com- | 





munistic schools. The curricula and teaching in these schools is almost 

entirely subversive of much of our Christian doctrine, and of practically | 
our entire system of constitutional government and democratic institutions. 
The privileges of free speech and free association are jealously prized by | 
the Daughters of the Empire as part of the richness of the British heritage. 
When those privileges, however, appear to be employed to undermine the 
fundamental possessions which make them possible, and to influence and 
prejudice the judgment of those not yet capable of formulating their own 
opinions, your committee feels under obligation to place on record their 
serious concern over the existence of these schools in the Dominion of 
Canada, and their conviction that some responsibility of inquiry and action 
rests upon the Departments of Education of the respective provinces, in 
this matter. 


Your Committee, in conclusion, commends to the League of Nations 
Committee, the endorsation of the Junior Red Cross and the Youth Section 
of the League of Nations Society, as movements of representative character 
and broad conception, looking towards the creation of better international 
understanding and to the attainment of world peace. And, because your 
Committee believes in the possibility and the righteousness of world peace 
it reaffirms its belief in the League of Nations. And believing in both these 
great facts, it reaffirms its belief in and loyalty to the British Empire, con- 
vinced that in that great commonwealth of one quarter of the world’s peo- | 
ple and one quarter its area, united in one common effort towards common 
ideals, the League finds its great example of practical attainment of its 
own ideals, and the world its hope of ultimate fellowship and permanent 
peace. 


——— ee 















A Study of Maternity Homes in Minnesota and Pennsylvania. Pub- 
lished by the Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, Publication 
No. 167. 

Work of Children on Illinois Farms. Published by the Children’s 
Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, Publication No. 168. 
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JUVENILE COURTS IN FRANCE, 1914-1925. 


The first report on the administration of the French juvenile court 
law of July 22, 1912, was recently issued by the Minister of Justice of that 
country. The law went into effect early in 1914, but very little information 
is available for the war period, and the report deals mainly with conditions 
during the period from 1919 to 1925. 

In the first part of the report, entitled “Movement of Juvenile De- 
linquency,” a comparison is made of conditions before the enactment of the 
law with those in 1919-1925. It is shown that the number of cases dis- 
missed annually was smaller during the period studied than in the years be- 
fore the World War, but that the number of convictions was steadily in- 
creasing ; it reached 21,095 in 1919, whereas the average for 1909-1913 was 
13,430. Not until 1922 did the figures go below the pre-war average. There 
was a slight increase in the number of convictions in 1924 and 1925, but the 
figures remained below those of pre-war years. The number of cases of 
juvenile delinquency increased in 1919-1921; this increase is attributed to 
conditions arising out of the war, mainly absence of the fathers due to 
Army service, and work of the mothers outside the home. Increases oc- 
curred also in 1924 and 1925, due, in the opinion of some judges, to the in- 
fluence of unsuitable motion pictures, the reading of obscene literature, bad 
company, poverty, excessive desire for pleasure, and other factors accom- 
panying the disturbed economic conditions in the country. 

The average number of charges of violations of law on which juveniles 
were brought to the courts was more than 24,000 a year in the five years 
preceding the war; after the armistice this average went down to 22,000 a 
year. 

The French law makes a distinction between crimes and misdemeanors, 
and the report points out that the proportion of crimes was always small, 
only about 2 per cent. The most usual crimes were incendiarism, burg- 
lary, rape, and attempts against chastity. The most usual misdemeanor 
was theft. 

The second part of the report takes up child placing, probation, and 
institutions. Like previous laws, the juvenile court law of 1912 provides 
for placing neglected, dependent, or delinquent children with their own 
families or in foster homes or for committing them to charitable or penal 
institutions. However, new tendencies have appeared in the application of 
the methods of dealing with these children. The number of children ac- 
quitted as having acted without discretion has increased by more than 5 
per cent; the courts are making efforts to avoid commitments and substi- 
tute measures for the children’s education and moral improvement in as 
many cases as possible. Fewer children are committed to public charitable 
institutions and to penal colonies. There has been a constant increase in 
the number of children returned to their parents—from 28 per cent before 
the war to 33 per cent since the war—and a still greater increase—from 3% 
per cent to 12 per cent in the number of children placed in foster homes or 
intrusted to private agencies. 

A significant innovation introduced by the law of 1912 is probation. 
During 1919-1925, the earliest period for which statistics on the use of pro- 
bation ‘are available, 20 per cent of the children returned by the court to 
their parents were put on probation, whereas 69 per cent of those commit- 
ted to charitable institutions, were put on probation. The use of probation 
would have been still more extensive, had it not been for the difficulty of 
finding capable probation officers, which was reported from a number of 
localities. 
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The report gives an account of the defects in the administration of the 
law, which the ministry of justice has been trying to remedy. For instance, 
it introduced a system of more thorough supervision over the “patronage,” 
private organisations for the care of juvenile delinquents, to which judges 
have been committing children in increasing numbers. 

The ministry has also taken steps to improve the methods of training 
and appointing probation officers and of managing public correctional 
institutions, 

On the whole, the law, by giving the juvenile courts wide latitude in 
methods of dealing with children, has brought about an improvement in 
the situation, as shown by the decrease in juvenile delinquency. 

(Journal Official, Paris, annexe, May 26, 1927). 

(Summarized in the News Summary, U.S.A. Children’s Bureau, Sep- 
tember 3, 1927). 


ALCOHOLISM AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 


(Alcoholism Among Parents of Juvenile ee Children’s Bureau Reprint, 

To the Children’s Bureau of the United States we are indebted for a 
reprint from the Social Service Review, September, 1927, of the excellent 
scientific study, made by the Judge Baker Foundation, Boston, of the 
parents of the children referred to this organization’s psychiatric clinic, by 
the Central Boston Juvenile Court, during an eight-year period, from 
July 1st, 1917, to June 30th,, 1925. 

This study presents scientific conclusions based on the case records of 
2,378 children belonging to 2,155 families, whom the Court referred to the 
Clinic over this time. The investigation, therefore, covers a most repre- 
sentative group of delinquents, studied over a long period of time, and 
against a very complete background of experience and social knowledge. 
The report, covering twenty-five printed pages, and clarified by several 
carefully evolved tables, is therefore a document of authoritative and per- 
manent value. Its conclusions will be of special interest to Canadians, as 
well as Canadian social workers at this time. 

“The alcoholism of the parents, according to the figures presented in 
this study, is associated with juvenile delinquenc) y, although in the absence 
of any comparable information about the incidence of alcoholism among 
parents of non-delinquent children, or even among parents of unselected 
groups of delinquent children, it is impossible to arrive at definite con- 
clusions as to its relative importance. Alcoholism was found to be asso- 
ciated with the disruption of the family home and with the desertion and 
non-support of the family by the father. Failure to support the family 
and alcoholism on the part of the father were closely related to the em- 
ployment of the mother; and the employment of the mother—particularly 
in the lower wage-earning group—usually results in less adequate care and 
guidance of the children. The information obtained showed that alcohol- 
ism was associated with the number of times a child appeared in court, 
repeaters being more likely than first-offenders to come from hqmes in 
which alcoholism was a. problem. 

Alcoholism presented, even in 1925, a considerable problem among the 
parents of delinquent children in Boston, although during recent years the 
incidence of alcoholism among the fathers has been considerably less than 
in the years before 1919, ~ 
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POPULATION OF ENGLAND. 


The general report on the 1921 Census of England and Wales has been 
published and completes the series of reports on this Census. 


The population numbered 37,886,699 persons, of whom 18,075,239 were 
males and 19,811,460 females. This represents 649 persons to each square 
mile on the average, or about an acre per head, a density greater than that 
of any country in the world for which statistics are available. Though an 
increase has been recorded at every census, the rate of growth between 
1911 and 1921 was smaller than that of any preceding decade, for which the 
adverse effect of the war must be accounted mainly responsible, both in the 
losses among men of military ages and in the unprecedented fall in the 
birth rate. It compares favourably in this respect, however, with other 
European belligerents, whose populations generally advanced at a much 
slower rate or even declined. 


Nearly 80 per cent. of the population were enumerated as living in 
urban areas, and of these practically half were found in comparatively 
dense aggregates represented by the 46 towns each containing more than 

000 persons. The rate of growth of the smallest towns is above the 
average for the whole country, and the rate appears to increase as the 
towns get larger, until the populations reach a figure in the neighbourhood 
of 100,000. After this the rate of increase tends to slacken off. suggesting 
that 100,000 roughly marks a limit of effective aggregation beyond which 
the advantage of further accretion begins to be offset by counter-balancing 
disadvantages. Prominent among the towns which showed little increase 
or which decreased since the preceding census are those associated with the 
textile industry in Lancashire and Yorkshire. 


The “Ages” section provides the most direct evidence of the effect of 
the war. The depletion of males at early adult ages and the deficiency of 
very young children of both sexes stand out as prominent features of the 
age curves. The losses at the younger ages automatically result in a gener- 
al ageing of the population as a whole, a change which has been further 
accelerated by the improved vitality of the middle-aged registered in recent 
years. In the matter of sex distribution also the war has been responsible 
for a greatly increased disparity in numbers, the surplus of women now 
exceeding 1,700,000, as compared with fewer than 1,200,000 in 1911. 

Among the marriageable population the disparity is naturally greater. 
Between the ages of 30 and 35, for example, there are 1,470 unmarried fe- 
males for every 1,000 unmarried males. The preponderance of women is 
also strongly marked at the old ages, to which they survive in far greater 
numbers than do their male counterparts. 

Housing and Size of Families. 

Housing accommodation is discussed from various points of view. 
Notwithstanding the house shortage, the total number of rooms available 
for habitation is greater in relation to the population than it was in 1911. 
At the same time, families are, on the whole, smaller than they were ten 
years ago, and since small families are able to command a higher standard 
of housing than the larger, they have absorbed a greater share of the avail- 
able house room than they had in 1911. It is largely to this change and to 
the uneven distribution of accommodation throughout the country that the 
present situation is due. 

The comparative rarity of the large family in general is exemplified by 
the average, which for all married men taken together measured only 1.27 
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children apiece. More than 43 per cent. of the married men returned no 
children under 16, while in another 23 per cent. there was one child anly. 
Miners returned the largest families on the whole, but even so their aver- 
age was only 1.82 for each married man, while in the case of professional 
men the figure sinks as low as .90.—(Summarized from “The London 
Times. ) 


CHILD HEALTH IN BRITAIN. 


A correspondent of the Times Weekly Edition (London, England, 
April 7, 1927), writing on Infant Welfare deals concisely with the growth 
of the provision for infant welfare in England. 

The first infant consultation centre, which was opened at Finsbury in 
1904, was soon followed by others. At these centres, to begin with, moth- 
ers sought treatment for ailing children rather than advice as to how to 
keep their normal children well. By the beginning of the war there were 
about 400 centres with about 50,000 babies under their care. Infant wel- 
fare centres in 1926 numbered over 2,200, and were caring for over 350,000 
mothers and babies. There were also in the same year 786 maternity and 
child-welfare centres, 85 day nurseries, and 103 homes for mothers and 
babies, managed by voluntary effort with voluntary funds. 

The great stimulus which the war gave to all efforts for the preserva- 
tion of child life led to many national and local movements. The first na- 
tional “Baby Week” was organized by a council formed for the purpose in 
1917. The week has become an annual event, in connection with which 
competitions are held and prizes and challenge shields presented, to stimu- 
late the study of child welfare among parents and among the elder girls in 
schools. Since the war, also, conferences on maternity ‘and child welfare, 
which draw in speakers and delegates not only from England but from the 
Dominions and the United States, have been arranged by the National 
Association for the Prevention of Infant Mortality. These conferences 
discuss, among other subjects, various social problems in relation to ma- 
ternity and child welfare; the provision of efficient sick-nursing in homes 
for children under school age; respiratory disease in relation to infant 
mortality ; the provision of adequate accommodation for child-birth ; dental 
care for mothers and young children; the results of artificial light treat- 
ment for young children; the pasteurization of milk in relation to surgical 
tuberculosis ; the treatment of venereal disease in ante-natal and post- -natal 
clinics. 

Emphasis has recently been placed on the human side of the problem 
by a report of the Medical Research Council on “Poverty, Nutrition, and 
Growth.” According to Professor Noel Paton: and Professor Leonard Find- 
lay, whose investigations are embodied in the report, there is no clear indi- 
cation that the size and condition of children have much to do with the in- 
come of the family, nor does the health of the mother appear to be a de- 
termining factor. It was clearly proved to them, however, by their inquiry, 
that children of “good” mothers were heavier and taller than the children 
of inefficient mothers. In well-kept homes the children flourish, in badly 
kept homes they are undersized and under-developed. The authors of the 
report are of the opinion that: 

“A position must be taken up removed from that of the socio- 
logical or political theorist on the one hand, ,who believes that a simple 
increase of income would remedy all evils, and from that of the 
thorough-going eugenist on the a 
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The welfare of the next generation, according to this view, will be 
best secured by training the present generation of girls to be good mothers, 
a matter to which girls’ schools here and there are beginning to give some 
attention. Direct teaching of “mothercraft” is not of more importance 
than general training in knowledge of household affairs and the organiza- 
tion of time and income. A general education is desirable for all; at the 
same time in all teaching given to girls it is well to remember that most 
women will have to combine care of the young with nearly all their duties 
and pleasures, and that whatever they learn will not be for themselves 
alone. The exclusion of married women teachers from the schools by 
many local authorities makes an atmosphere in which such facts are apt 
easily to be forgotten. In some primary schools schemes of mothercraft 
teaching have been arranged in co-operation with infant welfare centres. 
The educational influence on older women of attendance at maternity cen- 
tres and of contact with the “health visitor” is considerable. 

An interesting phenomenon of recent years has been a “Fathers’ Coun- 
cil” formed by a group of men in Kensington for the study of matters con- 
cerning the welfare of the young, the first body of this kind to be estab- 
lished in England. 

A matter intimately bound up with the question of infant welfare is 
the supply of reliable food and especially of pure milk. Lord Astor, speak- 
ing at a recent meeting of the London Commercial Club, said that New 
York was ten or fifteen years ahead of England in the way in which it 
dealt with milk. Many people in this country, he suggested, did not like 
clean milk if they got it, “it was not so fruity and tasty.” And Lord Bledis- 
loe, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Agriculture, presenting 
prizes which had been gained in a Clean Milk Competition, said that al- 
though the better “keeping” properties of high-grade milk made even some 
poor people willing to pay more for it than ordinary milk, he would be 
the last to contend that there was a general appreciation on the part of the 

3ritish public of the difference between pure milk and what they ordin- 
arily got. Clean milk, according to him, was at least 80 per cent a human 
problem depending on the carefulness of those who looked after cows and 
dairies. 

New regulations for securing cleanliness in the handling of milk are 
contained in the Milk and Dairies Order of the Ministry of Health, which 
came into force in October, 1926. By this order provision is made for the 
registration of all dairies and dairymen, and the duty of inspecting dairy 
cattle is laid on every county and borough council. Farmers and dairymen 
guilty of keeping their cows, cowsheds, or utensils dirty can be heavily 
fined. A committee which reported three years ago estimated that the per 
capita consumption of milk in England was less than half that in other 
progressive countries, such as the United States. In their view prices 
were prohibitive for many people, and the average consumption of milk 
by a large proportion of infants and children in England was “entirely in- 
adequate to their physiological needs.” The order, however, provides that 
milk may be supplied at less than cost price in necessitous cases to (a) 
nursing mothers,, (b) expectant mothers in the last three months of preg- 
nancy, and (c) children up to three years of age, and in special cases to 
children between three and five years of age. 








HYGIENE IN SCHOOLS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


A résumé of the medical care provided for children in England, ap- 
pearing in the Times Weekly Edition of April 7, 1927, traces its growth 
since its official inauguration twenty-three years ago. 

In 1904 an inter-departmental committee was appointed to inquire into 
the causes of physical deterioration. Its recommendation, that the medical 
inspection of school children (then being voluntarily carried out in some 
districts) should be imposed as a public duty on every school authority, was 
carried into effect by the Education (Administrative Provisions) Act of 
1907. For a time, however, the only statutory obligations on local educa- 
tion authorities were that they should have children in elementary schools 
medically inspected, and that appropriate education should be secured for 
the blind and deaf. The Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 
Children) Act of 1914 laid on the authorities the duty of providing educa- 
tion for mentally defective children. Far-reaching changes were initiated 
by the Education Act in 1918, which made it obligatory to follow the medi- 
cal inspection of children in primary schools by medical treatment. It 
also obliged authorities to provide special education for physically defec- 
tive children, and extended the working of the school medical service to sec- 
ondary schools and other places of higher education. 


Education authorities must now have all children in public elementary 
schools medically inspected within 12 months after their first admission to 
school, and after attaining the ages of eight and of twelve. In secondary 
schools children must be medically inspected at the time of their admission, 
“and on such other occasions as the Minister of Health may direct.” Au- 
thorities are further required to secure for children in primary schools the 
medical treatment of defects of eyes and teeth, minor ailments, and en- 
larged tonsils and adenoids. Arrangements for such treatment have been de- 
veloping steadily for some years past, and a number of authorities have al- 
so, with the Board’s approval, instituted schemes for the treatment of 
crippling defects, of ear disease, of conditions which can be benefited by 
artificial sunlight, and so on. ; 

Treatment is usually provided by school clinics, of which there are now 
nearly 1,400. Over 100 authorities in 1925 provided some form of medical 
treatment for secondary school children, but usually only for necessitous 
cases. In London there are 930 care committees, with 5,700 voluntary 
workers. Sir George Newman, Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Edu- 
cation, in his report for 1923, said of the work of children’s care com- 
mittees in all parts of the country that it was invaluable, and that: 

“The patience, labour, and self-sacrifice involved in this altruistic 
service is beyond praise.” 

Year by year better facilities for training are available for such volun- 
teers, whose work is chiefly that of home visiting, provision of boots and 
clothing, surgical instruments, etc., and the making of arrangements to meet 
the special needs of ailing or convalescent children. In cases of continued 
neglect the services of the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children may be called in. 

The only serious gap in the care of children’s health, up to the age of 
14, is in the two or three years before they enter school. Infants are super- 
vised, generally, by the health visitors, and get the benefit of the infant 
welfare centres for as long as their mothers continue to bring them, but 
there is no statutory supervision of their health from infancy until they be- 
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gin attending the primary school at the age of five. The gap would have 
been filled by the nursery schools which were foreshadowed by the Educa- 
tion Act of 1918, but of which less than 30 have yet materialized. In a well- 
organized nursery school the beginnings of disorders can be checked, and 
unhealthy home conditions to some extent counteracted. Much sub-normal 
health among children is due to unsuitability of diet, absence of personal 
hygiene, phy sical or mental strain, and lack of rest; and 35 to 40 per cent 
of the children who are admitted to school at five years of age bear with 
them phy sical defects which could have been either prevented or cured. 
There is also a gap so far as treatment is concerned between a child’s leav- 
ing school at 14 and becoming eligible for employment insurance. 


To fulfil its ideal functions of preventing disease and educating the 
population in healthier ways of living, the writer of the article urges that 
the school medical service should pay more attention to diet, exercise, school 
lessons, work and play, rest, cleanliness, and particularly to the sanitation of 
school premises and the lighting, heating, and ventilation of schools. 


One learns from the recent reports of school medical officers in various 
parts of England and Wales, that many schools are damp, dark and cold, 
have bad sanitation, and possess no arrangements for drying children’s 
clothes or boots or giving them a proper midday meal, however far they 
may have had to walk to “school. Yet the majority of parents are obliged 
to send their children to the primary schools, and will be fined if they keep 
them away. 


Commenting on the arrangements for active and outdoor work, especi- 
ally for younger children, it is stated that where playgrounds are large 
enough the primary schools are beginning to follow the example of the 
secondary schools in the organization of games. 


The effects of sedentary work are mitigated in school buildings such 
as those of the Derbyshire County Council, where the floors are warmed 
and the classrooms can be opened on either side to the outer air, so that 
whenever the weather permits the school work is carried on practically 
out of doors. Open-air schools for selected delicate children have been es- 
tablished by many authorities with good effect, but Derbyshire is leading 
the way in providing open-air schools for all. 


Such buildings, it may be said, show an immense advance upon the 
dark places in which many public schoolboys receive their education. The 
public schools stand almost entirely ‘apart from the national educational 
system, and no organization exists by which the experience of all types of 
schools can be pooled. The idea of preventive medicine has entered but 
little into the public schools, only a few of which have resident medical 
officers who occupy themselves with matters of diet, prevention of infec- 
tion, early diagnosis of illness, or the safeguarding of convalescence. The 
feeding of boys in boarding schools is a common matter of complaint, and 
will remain so until the boys’ schools follow the example set by leading 
girls’ schools and employ the services of cooks and caterers trained in the 
principles of institutional feeding. The University of London and the 
University of Bristol provide such training, which can also be had from 
many well-established colleges of domestic science in Leeds, Liverpool, 
Edinburgh, and elsewhere. 
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Hard of: Hearing Children. 


That hard-of-hearing children should be taught lip-reading, is the 
subject of an article by Effie S. Anderson, Principal, Anderson School of 
Lip-Reading and Speech, Stockton, California, in the the Hospital Social 
Service, February, 1927. Hard-of-Hearing children enrolled in institu- 
tions for the deaf, having the same vocabulary as children of normal hear- 
ing, are out of place in classes of deaf children, where speech must be 
taught by much slower methods. 


At the same time, he is a misfit in the educational system, as he hears 
a part of the recitation and he misses a part, and as a result he is almost 
sure to be retarded. He speaks too well to be subjected to retardation in a 
school for the deaf and he does not hear well enough to escape retarda- 
tion in the public school. 


Miss Anderson points out how doctors, parents and teachers may co- 
operate in this work, and that the success which has already been attained, 
makes the outlook promising. 

Nursery Schools. 


In an interesting article in the February issue of “Hospital for- Social 
Service,” Grace Corwin Rademacher, Psychiatric Social Worker, Day 
Nursery and Free Kindergarten Association, Cleveland, Ohio, writes of the 
new field where the services of the Psychiatric Social Worker is thought to 
have a place, namely that of the Day Nursery, Kindergarten and Nursery 
School Groups, or what is considered a better term “The Period of Early 
Childhood.” 


Describing the development of the Day Nursery, Kindergarten and 


Nursery School, the writer points out that the psychiatric social worker’s 
function may either take the form of research, of service, that is, actual 
case work, or, a combination of both. 


While it is too soon to evaluate results or to fully discuss the possibili- 
ties of the field, the writer calls attention to situations which are more than 
likely to be encountered. These resolve themselves into the problems of 
sheer numbers, of lay education and a consideration of a varied personnel, 
and of the danger of the worker becoming interested in a particular indi- 
vidual at the expense of the group, og in the older children, at the expense 
of the younger. 


In conclusion the writer states, that the worker has an opportunity 
to employ more extensively than elsewhere the method of direct observa- 
tion. As yet the technique of such observations is not settled, as different 
forms of classifications are in the experimental stage. 


In addition to the benefits derived from the actual case work with the 
individual child it is pointed out that the collection of case records and other 
data from this period of early childhood will also throw some light on this 
whole age period, and should increase our understanding of children of 
more mature age and add to our knowledge of the underlying causes of 
much of adult behaviour. 
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Free to Members. Extra copies on request. 


' *No. 1. The Spiritual and Ethical Development of the Child, 1922. 
} *No. 2. British Columbia’s Child Health Programme, 1923. 
4 *No. 3. Agricultural Training for the Dependent and Delinquent Child, 1923. 
*No. 4. Reducing Infant Mortality in City and Rural Areas, 1922. 
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*No. 8. A Comparative Study of the Child Labour Laws of Canada, 1924. 
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No. 13. A Comparative Summary of the Canadian Adoption Laws, 1924. 
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No. 16. Special Training for School-Age Children in Need of Special Care, 1925. 
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No. 18. The Council’s Objectives, 1925-30. (Published in French also). 
No. 19. The Child in Industry: Progress 1920-25 and Recommendations 1925-30. 
No. 20. Progress in Education and Recreation, Canada, 1920-25. 


No. 21. A Guide to Your Reading on Child Welfare Problems, 1927. (A Short Classi- 
fied Bibliography.) 
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of Quebec, 1926. 
No. 23. Teaching International Relationship (to children). 
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] No. 25. Canada and the World’s Child Welfare Work. 
No. 26. eo 1920-25 and Recommendations 1925-30 in Child Welfare Legislation, 
1926, 


No. 27. Problems in Family Desertion: Prevention, Rehabilitation, Legislation, 1926. 
— No. 28. Child-Placing (Six Papers), 1926. 
No. 29. Canada and the International Child Labour Conventions (August 1, 1926). 


No. 29a. Action Necessary by the Nine Provinces of Canada for Canada’s Adherence 
to the International Child Labour Conventions (August 1, 1926). 


No. 30. Study Outlines of Some Child Welfare Problems in the Canadian Field, 1927. ; 
q x) No. 31. The Story of The Curlytails, 1927. 


eS 


Wo. 32. What is Malnutrition? 

No. 33. The Home Training of the Blind Child. 

No. 34. The Juvenile Court, I. in Law; II. in Action. 
Special Publications. (Available in quantities.) 

Charts (Wall size). 

Infant Mortality Rates in Sixty Canadian Cities (Free). 
Why Our Babies Die. (Free). 


Posters—No. 1 ‘“‘The Gay Adventurers.’”’ Health Poster (at cost). No. 2 ‘‘The Protec- 
tion of the Child’”’ (at cost). No. 3 “Every Canadian’s Heritage.”’ 


Pre-Natal Letters (In English and French).—A series of nine letters, giving Pre- 
Natal Help and Advice. (Free). 


Patterns—Layette Patterns, and Patterns for Abdominal and Hose Supports. (At 
cost). 


Diet Folders—Series 1, 2, 3, 4, 5—dealing with the child’s diet, from birth to school 
age. (At cost). 


Health Record Forms—For the use of physicians, clinics, conferences, etc. (at cost). 
Record Forms— 
(1) Child’s History. 
(2) Family History. 
For the use of Children’s Agencies, Institutions etc. (At cost). 


Quarterly—Canadian Child Welfare News—issued regularly on the 15th of February, . 
May, August, November. 


Annually—Proceedings and Papers of the Annual Meeting and Conference. 
*Supply exhausted. 


Canadian Council on Child THelfare 


408 PLAZA BLDG. OTTAWA, CANADA 


Founded In Ottawa, In 1920, as the result of a National Conference of Child Welfare 
Workers, convened by the Child Welfare Division, Federal Department of Health. 


OBJECTS: 


1. To promote in co-operation with the Child Welfare Division of the Federal Depart. 
ment of Health, and otherwise, the general aims of the Council: 
(1) By an annual deliberative meeting, held preferably in September or May, of 
each year. 
(2) By the activities of subsections of membership on Child Hygiene, The Child 
in Industry, Recreation and Education, The Child in Need of Special Care, 
The Spiritual and Ethical Development of the Child. . 
(3) By affording a connecting link between the Child Welfare Division of the 
Federal Department of Health, and the Council’s constituent bodies. 
(4) By such further developments of the general program of Child Welfare as 
may be recommended from time to time by the Executive or any sub-committee thereof. 
2. To arrange for an annual conference on Child Welfare matters. _ 
- 8. To co-ordinate the Child Welfare programs of its constituent bodies. 


MEMBERSHIP: 


The membershi 


(1) Institutional membershi 


shall be of two groups, Institutional and individual. ... ... ... .... 
shall be open to an 


organization, institution or group 


having the pepereee of Canadian Child Welfare wholly or in part included in their 


program, art 


cles of incorporation, or other statement of incorporation. 


2 individual membership shall be open to any individual interested in or engaged 
In Child Welfare work, upon payment of the fee, whether that individual is in work, 


under any government in Canada or not. 


(3) All classes of members shall have equal rights of vote and speech in all meetings 


ef the Council. 


FEES: 


1. National Organizations, Annual Fee, $5.00—Representatives: 3. 
2. Provincial Organizations, Annual Fee, $3.00—Representatives: 2. 
$. Municipal Organizations, Annual Fee, $2.00—Representatives:1. 


4. Individual Members, Annual Fee, $1.00—Representatives: 1. 
In electing the Governing Council and the Executive, all members will be grouped, 
according to their registration with the Treasurer. 
Every member will receive a copy of the proceedings of the Annual Conference and 
such other publications as may be published from time to time. 


EXECUTIVE, 1926-27. 


Past President— 
Mr. A. P. Paget, Winnipeg, Man. 


President— 
Mrs. C. H. Thorburn, Ottawa, Ont. 
Vice-Presidents— 


Dr. Helen R. Y. Reid, Montreal, Que. 
Dr. H. E. Young, Victoria, B.C. 


Treasurer— 
Mme Jules Tessier, Quebec, Que. 


Executive Secretary— 
— Whitton, M.A., Ottawa, 
nt. 


French Speaking Section— 
Chairman, Mme P. E. Marchand, Ot- 
tawa, Ont. 
Child Hygiene— 
Chairman, Dr. A. Grant Fleming, .... 
Montreal, P.Q. 
The Child in Industry— 
Chairman, Dr. E. B. Wyman, 
couver, B.C. 
Education— 
Chairman, M. C. MacLean, M.A.,Ottawa 
Vice-Chairman—Education— 
Mr. E. D. MacPhee, Toronto. 
Vice-Chairman—Recreation— 
Mrs. W. T. B. Mitchell, Montreal. 
The Child in Need of Special Care— 
Chairman, Robert E. Mills, Esq., M.A, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Van- 


Sub-Committee on Delinquency— 
Mr. C. L. Burton, Toronto. k 
Judge Ethel MacLachlan, Regina, Sask. 
The Spiritual and Ethical Development of 
the Child— 
Chairman, Rev. 
couver, B.C. 


Governing Council. 


Mr. Tom Moore, Ottawa, Chairman 
Mrs. J. A. Stewart, Perth, Hon. Secretary 
Mrs. Harold Riley, Calgary, Alta. 


pe Emily Murphy, Edmonton, 
ta. 


Mrs. V. S. MacLachlan, Victoria, B.C. 


Mr. C. J. McNeely, Vancouver, B.C. 

Mr. J. R. Mutchmor, Winnipeg. 

=, A. Rogers, M.L.A., Winnipeg, 
an. 

Mr. W. A. Weston, Winnipeg, Man. 

Miss H. Dykeman, R.N., St. John, N.B. 

Judge E. H. Blois, Halifax, N.S. 

Dr. J. W. Crane, London, Ont. 

Dr. J. E. Davey, Hamilon, Ont. 

Mr. C. A. Seguin, Ottawa, Ont. 

Mrs. Sidney Small, Toronto, Ont. 

Rev. Father Haley, Toronto, Ont. 

Mrs. D. A. Dunlap, Toronto, Ont. 

Miss Jean Browne, Toronto, Ont. 

Miss Mona Wilson, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

Mme L. G. Beaubien, Montreal, P.Q. 

Mrs. R. J. MacDonald, Saskatoon, Sask. 


Hugh Dobson, Vane 





